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Mr. Drew’s 7,000 will constitute an admirable addition to the 
population of Canada. They will probably consist largely of persons 
who are dissatisfied with the prospects that are open to people of 
cnergy and enterprise in the somewhat regimented state of the present 
British economy. (Saturday Night) 


The three women members of Parliament, Senator Cairine Wilson 
(Lib., Ottawa), Senator Iva C. Fallis (PC, Peterboro), and Mrs, 
Strum, are all members of the committee, which embraces 29 MP's 
and 12 Senators. (J. A. Hume in the Ottawa Citizen) 


Publisher of the Elkhorn Mercury and president of the Manitoba 
division [of the Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Association] Fred 
Norris said free enterprise was jeopardized by the increasing danger of 
co-operatives. 

“Of course, unionism is an opposing factor to co-operativism, but, 
between the two, free enterprise is going to have a tough time.” 

(The Winnipeg Tribune) 


Great Britain ‘Largely Pagan,’ Says Clergyman. 
(Headline, Globe and Mail) 


Yes, in every possible instance, McDougall & Brown show real 
evidence of refinement throughout each service. . . . In the surroundings 
of their Chapels one finds comfort in the resplendent beauty of their 
landscapes and interiors. It is quite natural all of this goes beyond 
a mere improvement in funeral services—it makes for the Perfection 
of outstanding beauty and indisputable quality. 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Dean Cecil Swanson, rector of Christ Church Anglican Cathedral 
here, told the Vancouver Bar Association Thursday night lawyers 
should resume their wigs and “glamorize” the profession. “A genera- 
tion has grown up that has no respect for law,” he said. “By glamoriz- 
ing, the law can reach a height just below the level of the divine— 
something that must be obeyed.” He said all Canada was in need of 
a glamour treatment, adding that wigs and robes in British courts 
contributed to the “deification of the law.” (Victoria Daily Times) 


Can city council take over the Japanese owned church at Tenth 
street near Queens? This question was raised at city council meeting 
Monday night. . . . “The church,” said the mayor, “is owned by all 
the members of the church, and each must agree to the sale of the 
property.” .. . “It is time for a firm stand,” charged Alderman Cook. 
“We aren’t getting taxes on this property and it is not being put to 
use.” Alderman Courtney charged that the building was at present 
being used as a warehouse “in direct competition to private enterprise.” 

(The British Columbian, New Westminster, B.C.) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. 
Ethel B. Ives, Stayner, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 





PAMPHLETS YOU SHOULD NOT MISS 


Party Organization—The Labor Party. Based on the practical experience of 
organizers, it is designed to be helpful to all who have to revive and 
extend party organization and support in the constituencies, 54 pages. 35c. 

How the Labor Party Works; Sara Barker. Outlines the internal workings 
of the Labor Party, affiliations, etc. 16 pages. 10c. 

Putting It Over by Socialist Publicity Service. Edited and designed by a 
voluntary committee of publicity specialists who are members of the 
Labor Party. 20 pages. 20c. 

Speaker’s Handbook 1945—The Labor Party. Paper covered book of 224 
pages contains details of the Labor Party program, background informa- 
tion and an excellent index. 65c. 

Revolution: British Style, by R. T. McKenzie, published by CIIA and CAAE. 
Dea!s with the domestic record of the British Labor Government since 
July, 1945. 18 pages. 10c. 

Canada and the United Nations, by W. L. Mackenzie King, Paul Martin, 
M. J. Coldwell, Max Freedman and Wiilson Woodside. A series of articles 
prepared for the Spring Number of International Journal. Published by 
the CIIA. 32 pages. 15c. 

The State and Human Rights, by B. K. Sandwell, published by CIIA and 
CAAE. 16 pages. 10c. 

A Housing Program for America, by Charles Abrams, published by League 
for Industrial Democracy. 32 pages. 35c. 

= of the Labor Party. Labor Discussion Series Number 1. 17 pages: 


Your Questions Answered. 15 illustrated pages of questions and answers on 
socialism. Published by Socialist Party USA. 15c. 


Order from CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada 
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Apples and Dollars 


British Columbia apple growers have raised a larger issue 
than they perhaps realize. Fearful that Britain will not 
have the dollars to buy Canadian apples this fall, Associated 
Growers of B.C. by resolution have asked the dominion 
government to send a million and a half to two million boxes 
of apples to the United Kingdom “either as a free gift or on 
lend-lease.” What do the growers mean by “lend-lease”— 
an interest-free loan or a charge account that will eventually 
be written off? Their proposal is that the Canadian govern- 
ment buy the apples and either give them or sell them on 
credit to Britain. In reality, this is what happened last 
year when Britain “bought” B.C. apples. She paid the 
growers with dollars supplied by the dominion government. 
The dollars provided may be a loan to Britain or they may 
prove to be a gift. 

All that is new in the British Columbia proposal is that 
the Canadian government rather than the British govern- 
ment would choose a commodity to be exported. The B.C. 
growers perhaps would have Canada increase the amount 
of the British loan and earmark the increase for the pur- 
chase of B.C. apples. The transaction would not be essen- 
tially different if the agricultural prices support board were 
to purchase the apples and sell them to Britain at a loss. 
Canada would be participating in the choice of Canadian 
commodities to go to Britain—helping to determine the form 
Canadian help is to take. Perhaps that is an inevitable 
trend. Probably the two governments must sit down to- 
gether increasingly to determine what commodities they are 
going to take from each other. Under the present loan 
Britain has been buying agricultural products at Canadian 
ceiling prices or less, but Canadian agricultural machinery 
at more like double Canadian ceiling prices. Farmers who 
argue that Britain can never repay the $1,250,000,000 loan 
say that in actuality the Canadian government, as the pur- 
chaser of these exports, has been paying farmers meagrely 
and implement manufacturers (and other manufacturers) 
handsomely. The high export prices of some manufacturers 
have depleted the loan more rapidly, helped to create Britain’s 
dollar shortage and destroyed her ability to buy B.C. apples. 


The Marshall Plan 


The bright hopes which momentarily flared up at the first 
news of the Marshall Plan have died down again. The inter- 
lude of optimism ends with an apparent hardening of the 
doctrinaire hostility of the two dominant powers. The USSR, 
sincerely or not, still refuses to admit that any American 
offer is not solely an imperialist threat, and this obstinacy 
strengthens the growing conviction of Americans that you 
can’t do business with Stalin. 

Ironically, the Russian sabotage of the plan makes it 
far more likely that it will be carried out by its initiator. 
Vague as it was, Mr. Marshall’s idea was a notable de- 
parture from the Truman Doctrine. While we cannot expect 
from the State Department any professions of positive affec- 
tion for Moscow, the plan showed an encouraging realization 
that co-ordination in reviving the European economy would 
reduce the danger from Russia more efficiently than would 
the policy of arming a group of anti-Soviet satellites. So 
far, it was heartening. But there seemed little likelihood 


that a Republican Congress, already in open conflict with 
the President, would have endorsed such a scheme if the 
Soviet Union had joined it. Now that the plan involves an 
even more definite division of Europe into two spheres of 
influence, Congress will probably spend the five billion dol- 
lars with a light heart. 


We do not for a moment urge opposition to the Marshall 
Plan. It will save millions of Europeans, and that is suf- 
ficient recommendation. But it must not be allowed to be 
another step toward final disaster. Britain has the delicate 
task of maintaining a balance. It still has some encouraging 
and developing trade contacts with the USSR. If Mr. Bevin 
can keep and strengthen these contacts while doing every- 
thing possible to make the truncated Marshall Plan succeed 
in its avowed intention, he will be performing the kind of ser- 
vice which the times demand of a socialist foreign minister. 


Radio Boomerang 


The scandalously misleading campaign by private radio 
interests and their newspaper allies to undermine public 
control of broadcasting in Canada has again proved a 
boomerang. It came to rest in a parliamentary radio com- 
mittee’s unqualified endorsation of the present system 
whereby broadcasting, public and private, is controlled by 
the CBC board of governors, responsible through parlia- 
ment to the Canadian people, and rejection of the CAB- 
CDNA proposal to set up an “independent, semi-judicial” 
authority over both the CBC and private stations. 


The committee scouted the privateers’ claim, supported 
by a phoney concern for “freedom of the air,” that they are 
unfairly dominated by a “competitor,” namely the CBC. 
Adducing evidence that most private radio stations are 
reaping rich profits from the privileges granted them, the 
committee recommended that the fees for these privileges 
be increased, and that CBC revenues be augmented to the 
full amount of the listeners’ fees. Such measures are vitally 
necessary if the CBC is to prosecute its immense task of 
providing radio coverage in a country as extensive and thinly 
populated as Canada, and at the same time escape the 
bondage to commercial programs which now limits its own 
program development. Indeed, it is probable that if the 
public really understood what a poor thing Canadian radio 
would be without the CBC operation and control, and how 
much its development is being hampered by inadequate 
funds, an increase in the listeners’ license fee would be 
accepted without complaint. 


The committee reaffirmed its approval of the principle 
whereby the CBC networks provide a national service while 
private stations are licensed for local community service— 
that these two arms of Canadian radio, in other words, are 
not competitors but collaborators. But this local role is one 
the private station owners still refuse to accept. They want 
to extend their power and profits, with scant concern for 
public “convenience and necessity.” Their growing intran- 
sigence and cunning attempts at sabotage again raise the 
question whether Sir John Aird and his Royal Commission 
were not right when they recommended the gradual elimin- 
ation of private broadcasting from the Canadian system, 
foreseeing the results that would accrue from private greed 
and the commercial influence on radio programs. The private 
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stations and their press co-conspirators are certainly doing 
their best to confirm the prescience of this good Conservative. 


The committee declined to be bamboozled by the pri- 
vateers’ professions of public spirit. It declared, on evidence, 
that “many local stations should and could do more than 
they are doing to foster the development of Canadian talent,” 
and that “there has been an increasing tendency for private 
stations to rely too greatly on recordings and transcriptions.” 
It approved the CBC’s policy of demanding adequate proofs 
of public service from private stations; and, while recom- 
mending a three-year license period, stressed that this should 
not in any way prevent the revocation of a license for cause. 
But the committee seems to have been nodding when it 
proposed that newspapers be placed on the same footing as 
other applicants for broadcasting licenses and that multiple 
ownership of radio stations should not be “prohibited.” In 
view, especially, of the double concentration of newspaper 
and radio station ownership now proceeding apace in On- 
tario, and in view of its other findings, this attitude is 
disturbing. 


Solid dissent of Progressive Conservative committee mem- 
bers from the majority report is interesting and significant, 
tending to confirm the suspicion that, despite professions of 
progressiveness, one has only to scratch the Old Party to 
show where its real loyalties lie. Obviously there is no room 
today in the “reformed” Conservative strongholds for such 
stout proponents of public ownership, where public owner- 
ship is plainly indicated, as W. F. McLean and Adam Beck. 


Negotiating in the Limelight 


One can but sympathize with Ernest Bevin’s attempt to 
secure some privacy for the preliminary negotiations when 
the three foreign secretaries met in Paris last month to dis- 
cuss the Marshall proposal. It is quite obvious that the give- 
and-take of delicate negotiations is almost impossible if 
every suggestion, however tentative, every word spoken in 
haste, jest or anger is immediately quoted, or misquoted, in 
the press all over the world; and what the press can do with 
misleading headlines and a change of emphasis is only too 
obvious. There is also a tendency, in open meeting, to 
speak to one’s own constituents, or for public effect only. 
The existence of this problem will be recognised by ex- 
perienced negotiators in any field. Open diplomacy requires 
that decisions taken shall be public; it does not require 
that every casual remark, every contraction of a facial muscle 
shall be public property. 


Bevin’s attempt failed, as it was probably bound to do, 
but the problem remains. It is rendered more acute by 
a marked lack of gregariousness on the part of Russian 
delegations at international conferences. The difficulty is 
usually overcome to some extent by informal meetings, un- 
official chats or meals between principals or subordinates; 
but Soviet delegations have a habit of moving and acting as 
a body, and they seem to avoid these informal opportunities. 


There are, of course, dangers in every method. Informal 
conversations arouse suspicions of caucusing or ‘fixing’ be- 
forehand; private negotiations almost inevitably lead to pri- 
vate and secret reservations and decisions; public meetings 
make successful negotiations very difficult. Perhaps we shall 
have to evolve a system of public minutes, with submissions 
attached, press releases, and a stringent international agree- 
ment that no secret decisions or reservations are binding 
upon anyone. Or it may be that any cure is worse than 
the disease. Yet the problem raised by Mr. Bevin is one 
of considerable importance, and it should not be brushed off 
as a personal idiosyncrasy. 





The Canadian Forum 


Mr. hing's Poodle 


The little incidental outburst of argument in the House 
between Stanley Knowles and Prime Minister King about 
our Canadian Senate was very revealing on one point to 
which our newspaper editors have not drawn attention. It 
is not so very long ago, only a little more than twenty years, 
when Mr. King was wont to grow righteously indignant at 
the effrontery of the non-elected Senators in thwarting the 
will of the people’s representatives. When he went to the 
country in 1925 he announced that he was determined to 
bring that sort of thing to an end. But now in July, 1947, 
he frankly looks forward with pleasure to the likelihood 
that the Senate might function to hamper or thwart a CCF 
government some time in the future. He has been so long 
in office that he has insensibly slipped into the way of think- 
ing of the Balfour-Lansdowne Tories in Britain after 1906. 
The fact that the British electorate had just returned a 
Liberal government with a large majority pledged to an 
advanced program of social reform seemed to Messrs. Balfour 
and Lansdowne simply irrevelant. Toryism had a natural 
right to rule the British empire; and so, under their leader- 
ship, the Tory House of Lords set itself to mutilate or destroy 
nearly every major piece of legislation that came up from 
the Liberal Commons. Mr. King apparently assumes that it 
would be quite fitting for a Liberal Senate to act likewise 
towards a CCF House of Commons in this country. Such 
is Canadian Liberalism in 1947! In the course of that 
historic British constitutional crisis Mr. Lloyd George once 
made a famous quip about the Peerage: the House of Lords, 
he said, was not the watchdog of the constitution, it was 
only Balfour’s poodle. Has the philosopher of Kingsmere, 
who is always prepared for all eventualities, made plans to 
use the Senate as his poodle sometime in the 1950’s? 


Freedom of Marriage 


The continued refusal of Soviet officialdom to allow the 
Russian women who married foreigners during the war, in 
Russia, to join their husbands abroad shows authoritarian- 
ism at its most inept. It may seem a small thing amidst 
the tempestuous clashes of international purposes, but it 
is one to which the ordinary man attaches great importance, 
and the ordinary man is quite right; it is very significant of 
highly disturbing trends in the Soviet system. 

Disregard of the individual has always been the charac- 
teristic of the doctrinaire revolutionary. Anatole France 
once wrote Les Dieux ont Soif upon this theme and its 
dangers. Those who care fanatically for “the masses” too 
often forget the individuals who compose them; and the 
next step is to sacrifice the individual to a mere abstraction. 
The extraordinary attitude of the Soviet government on this 
question of international marriages also points to the in- 
creasing nationalism which has been growing like a canker 
at the heart of Russian communism, once an international 
creed. Further, there is little hope of mutual understanding 
between nations (another abstraction) unless their nationals 
have a chance of knowing one another, and the iron curtain 
that shuts away Russian nationals from the rest of the 
world is perhaps the most dangerous obstacle to inter- 
national peace. And what the Soviet rulers need above all, 
it would seem, is a competent adviser on public relations. 

The recent case of the German prisoner of war who was 
forbidden to marry an English girl offers an interesting 
parallel, and a contrast. The regulation forbidding to pri- 
soners sexual relations with native women is a common one; 
and the lad was sentenced to a year in jail even though he 
wished to marry the mother of his child. So far everything 
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was legal and correct. But the spectacle of love’s young 
dream being shattered by regulations once the war was over 
was too much for British public opinion. Members of parlia- 
ment asked questions, the press did its part. The prohibition 
has now been withdrawn, the regulations altered, and more 
than a hint given that a way would be found to let the 
young man come out. 

Some may see in this mere sentimentality, but there is 
much more involved. There was the happiness of three 
individuals at stake. And where the happiness of the in- 
dividual is sacrificed, when it does not interfere with the 
happiness of other individuals, democracy withers and dic- 
tatorship flourishes. 


Less and Less Housing 


The thousands of people who are unable to get any satis- 
factory housing accommodation will have been dismayed 
with the recent report that residential construction in To- 
ronto—and the position is probably not very different else- 
where—has reached a new low, and that for the first five 
months of 1947 it totals only one third of that in previous 
years: eight million dollars instead of twenty-five. In terms 
of houses, that must mean even less. The fact is, of course, 
that the capacity of private business to build houses has 
nothing whatever to do with the needs of the people, and that 
the federal government’s method of helping private enter- 
prise do a job for which it is totally unfitted, is a complete 
flop. Present methods cater only for the very restricted mar- 
ket of people who can buy at inflated prices. Once that 
particular market is satisfied, production ceases, and switches 
to movie theatres, bowling alleys, banks and the like. 

With that kind of private business the government does 
not want to interfere more than with any other, although 
it has been proved all over the world that low-rental hous- 
ing cannot be provided except by direct government action. 
So those whose need is great though their purse be slender 
can go on living in overcrowded conditions. Accommodation 
is apparently getting less, not more. 


Twenty-Six Years Ago 


Vol. 1, No. 11, August, 1921, The Canadian Forum. 

In contrast to the reaction against individualism, which 
has been gathering force for many years in Europe, the 
educated American is now beginning to find a good deal 
of comfort in old-fashioned individualist principles. Their 
working is to be seen in many walks of life. Anti-trust legis- 
lation has generally rested on a glorification of free com- 
petition. The great campaign speeches of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson (published under the name of The New Freedom) 
are instinct with the notion of giving free play to the great 
creative energies of America by restoring free competition. 
The present drive in favor of the “open shop” is often sup- 
ported for purely selfish reasons; instead of the shop closed 
to non-unionists we are to have shops closed to members of 
trade unions. There are also many whose vindication of 
the open shop—a shop (in their minds) open alike to union 
and non-union workmen—rests on the purest principles of 
individualism. 





The Canadian Forum is an independent journal of pro- 
gressive democratic opinion. The opinions expressed in 
signed articles are not necessarily those of the editors, 
and the editors in turn speak only for themselves. 


















What of Dur Dollars? 


®& IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, Governor Graham Towers 
of the Bank of Canada said, “Unless some developments 
occur which would produce a major change in the character 
of our trading relationships with the United States, it will 
be normal for Canada to have a deficit in its current account 
balance of payments with the United States, and this deficit 
is likely to average higher in the future than in the past. 
Other things being equal, the rise in world prices from the 
pre-war level will increase the absolute size of the deficit. 
Moreover, the more successful we are in maintaining a high 
level of employment and income, the greater our tendency 
to import from the United States is likely to be. . . . Our 
imports from the United States in the fourth quarter of 
1946 were about $430 millions as compared with less than 
$500 millions in the whole of the year 1937 and less than 
$900 millions in the whole of the year 1929.” 

Admitting that the above is the true picture, as well we 
may, we cannot hope to bring our U.S. export-import deficit 
to smaller proportions without instituting some. measure of 
exchange control to limit, say, the amount of luxury imports 
and the extent of Canadian travel! in the U.S. Failing this, 
we are forced to find additional U.S. doilars in other ways. 


During the pre-war years we met our U.S. dollar obliga- 
tions created by the import-export deficit and our financial 
commitments on U.S. investments in Canada by exporting 
large quantities of goods, largely wheat and food, to Britain. 
The sterling we received in payment was freely convertible 
into U.S. dollars. 

Since the war this has not been pussible. The sterling 
received was not convertible, although the amount we have 
been receiving in payment for exports of food to Britain is 
much larger. We have been using up a large credit in U.S. 
dollars built up during the war. That credit is diminishing 
rapidly. 

However, on July 15 sterling became convertible. Pay- 
ments received for exports since then can be converted into 
U.S. dollars. We are, to some extent, back in the pre-war 
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position. But we must not overlook the fact that Britain is 
still having great difficulty in financing necessary imports of 
food. Her need is greater than ours. It is not for us to 
demand sterling convertibility if that means less food for 
Britain and more luxuries for Canada. 

The problem of the dollar shortage is, however, far wider 
than ours or Britain’s. It is world-wide. The shortage of 
dollars is due to the destruction of Europe, to the liquidation 
of British foreign assets and similar happenings in the war 
years. The customers of the United States have become 
greatly impoverished. In spite of that, however, they are in 
great need, and are buying all that they can in order to 
rebuild their shattered countries. This adds a new factor 
in the post-war period which further aggravates the problem. 

According to the Financial Post of May 31: “In 1946, the 
United States exported goods and services valued at $15.3 
billions. Imports in that year were less than half, or $7.1 
billions. The $8 billions gap was met as follows: U.S. long 
and short term credits, $3 billions; U.S. gifts and transfers, 
$3 billions; liquidation by foreigners of their assets including 
gold, $2 billions. In the first quarter of 1947, U.S. exported 
goods and services valued at $4.9 billions while imports 
were only $1.9 billions. The deficit was closed by foreigners 
drawing on long and short term assets to the extent of $1.2 
billions; by U.S. loans of $1.2 billions and U‘S. gifts and 
transfers of $700 millions.” 

Without unfairly minimizing other obvious considerations, 
there, in the U.S. trade figures, is the prime cause for the 
“Marshall Plan”. Mr. Bevin and the Western European 
countries suggest that they can make proposals to the 
Secretary of State by September. The United States must aid 
Europe. It must do so to assist its own economy. It must 
do so to feed the starving peoples of Europe. , 

How will this aid be advanced? Will loans be made at 
fixed interest rates with definite expiry dates thus indebting 
Europe to America? Will a type of lend-lease be re- 
instituted? If the first method is employed, Europe will 
find itself the newest “exploitation area” of U.S. capital. 

To rebuild Europe, to make its people active customers 
of U.S. industry, to create a new, growing vitality in “the 
cradle of western civilization,” while expanding the American 
economy, will require assistance in the early stages without 
thought of repayment. U.S. aid to Europe must be advanced 
and absorbed as an internal debt in America in much the 
same way as a business absorbs its own developmental 
expenses. 

Europe is hungry. It needs assistance. America is pros- 
perous. It wants to remain so. We know that what helps 
the one aids the other. And in relation to the dollar shortage 
such reshuffting of assets will aid in redressing the balance of 
international trade. 

So far as Canada is concerned, we too must help Europe. 
Our shortage of American dollars can be met without too 
much difficulty if the U.S. will assist; and such assistance 
means little more than providing that a limited amount of 
sterling be freely convertible. That too is closely linked 
with aid to Europe and the Marshall plan. 

This limited problem must not, however, obscure the 
need for Canada also to give of its plenty to help put Europe 
on its feet. For us also, such aid must be absorbed in the 
early stages without thought of repayment, for this course 
is necessary not only on the grounds of humanity but for 
good business as well. Our resources are more limited than 
those of the U.S., but that does not mean we should not 
shoulder our share of the responsibility. 

For we as Canadians are vitally concerned that Western 
Europe find the way to recovery and North America find the 
means of Europe’s reconstruction. L, E. WISMER 
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The Status of 
Commonwealth Members 
SF. R. Scott 


b> THE RECENT CHANGE in the name of the Dominions 
Office in London, to “Commonwealth Relations Office,” and 
the proposed alteration in the King’s title, are two more 
indications that the status of Commonwealth members is 
not yet in final form and is still evolving. 


While England alone possessed a “Dominions Office,” pre- 
sided over by a cabinet minister, there was an implication 
that the British government had some sort of responsibility 
for Dominion policy. No other member of the Common- 
wealth had a similar office. But the name “Commonwealth 
Relations Office” merely suggests a special organ concerned 
with Commonwealth governmental relations, rather as a 
section of the Foreign Office might deal with Latin America 
or the Far East. Such relations in Canada are dealt with 
inside the Department of External Affairs. The assimilation 
of Commonwealth relations to international relations, which 
has gone on for many years, is thus continuing. 

The change in the King’s title, while not yet decided as 
to its wording, will certainly eliminate the term “Emperor 
of India,” and will doubtless change the ancient reference 
to the “dominions beyond the seas” for some more suitable 
description, in language applying equally to all members, 
of the states composing the Commonwealth. 

Though slight in themselves, these verbal adaptations to 
new facts are not unimportant. For what has happened is 
that the former dominions have now become independent 
sovereign states. The process has been gradual and cumula- 
tive, each change in practice and in law adding to the total 
effect, so that no member can celebrate an “Independence 
Day,” but the result is the same as if they could. Secession 
from the Commonwealth would thus not add to the “free- 
dom” or “sovereignty” of the departing member, though it 
would indicate a shift in policy. Even the degree to which 
policy would have to alter is difficult to say, since the obliga- 
tions of Commonwealth membership are nowhere defined. 
Ireland’s neutrality during the last war was not taken to 
mean secession. The Commonwealth is a free association of 
sovereign states, whose assistance to one another, in so far 
as it exists, rests on tradition and self interest and not on 
any formal law or treaty. Canada’s co-operation with Great 
Britain, for example, is now indistinguishable from her co- 
operation with the United States. Constitutionally she is just 
as independent of the one country as she is from the other, 
though in practice she is a good deal more dependent on the 
United States. 

There are two relics of colonialism in Canadian constitu- 
tional practice which may seem to qualify this statement. One 
is the appeal to the Privy Council, the other the use of the 
Parliament of Westminster for the making of amendments 
to the Canadian constitution. The Privy Council appeal, we 
now know, can be abolished by a simple act of the Canadian 
Parliament. No British action is required at all. So while 
it is true to say that the appeal is a form of external govern- 
ment over Canada quite inconsistent with our national status, 
since it means that all Canadian courts are subordinate to 
an English court set up by English law, we are entirely free 
to end the system whenever we want to. Commonwealth 
membership does not compel us or even ask us to continue 
the appeal. The same can be said of amendments to the 
BNA Act. Canada’s day-to-day policy in international af- 
fairs is not hampered by the existence of these obsolete 
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practices. What does hamper us is the inner weakness of 
nationai character which makes us cling to these childish 
habits, even while we proclaim our importance as a Middle 
Power. i #4 

Canadian independence, then, like British or—most re- 
cently—Indian independence, is a fact. India and Pakistan 
would never have agreed to remain in the Commonwealth, 
even for an interim period, had not this been so. Since 
countries inside or outside the Commonwealth are equally 
sovereign, the term “Dominion status” becomes quite mis- 
leading to describe Commonwealth membership. Britain has 
no “Dominion status.” A term is needed to apply equally 
to all members. We have no accepted phrase, and must get 
along with variants such as “Commonwealth members,” or 
“nations members of the Commonwealth.” Whatever term 
be used, it would be wise to remove “Dominion” altogether. 
There is only one true Dominion in the Commonwealth, and 
that is New Zealand, whose correct legal name is “Dominion 
of New Zealand.” Australia is a “Commonwealth,” South 
Africa a “Union,” and Canada is just plain Canada, the 
word Dominion not being part of the name. The Statute of 
Westminster classes all the former self-governing colonies 
as “Dominions,” but this is already as obsolete as the word 
“Colony” which preceded it. The British were recognizing 
a fact when they replaced Dominions Office by Common- 
wealth Relations Office. 

Surveying this evolution of status, it will be evident that 
the Tory imperialists have always: been wrong and the na- 
tionalists in the various countries have always been right. 
Those who tried hardest to “hold the Empire together” by 
legal bonds were those who came nearest to wrecking it; 
those who broke the various links were those who made 
continued association possible. Nor should this be surpris- 
ing; any political relationship between countries will ultim- 
ately be judged by its services to their citizens, and, short 
of dictatorship, union is possible only where freedom is com- 
plete. From the nationalists, not from the Tories, has come 
the impulse to democracy within the Commonwealth which 
alone has kept it from disintegration. 

Recent history makes it clear that Great Britain assumes a 
right to admit new states te the Commonwealth of her own 
motion. Churchill offered joint citizenship to France in 1940, 
and now India, Pakistan, Burma ard Ceylon seem on the 
point of becoming new members. But since all Common- 
wealth nations have equal status, why could not Canada also 
admit a new member? The United States, for example? The 
truth is that here again we are in a quite undefined realm, 
where convention governs rather than law. But since there 
is no central governing legislature for the whole Common- 
wealth no member has anything to fear from the sudden 
admission of new members. No minority has to follow a 
majority decision at Imperial conferences—if such a body 
ever meets again. The more one analyses the Commonwealth 
tlationship, the more it appears as a psychological rather 
than a political fact. The feeling of belonging is the most 
important thing about membership. 

There is just a possibility that we are entering upon a 
new phase of Commonwealth relations. Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand are under Labor governments, and are 
moving steadily toward a democratic socialist society. Nehru, 
the leader of the dominant party in India, is also a socialist. 
Suppose the Commonwealth countries were to continue to 
give a lead to the world in the replacement of capitalism by 
socialism through democratic means? Might not the build- 
ing of socialist commonweaiths become a purpose for which 
the members would gladly co-operate? Let the wealth of 
the Commonwealth become common, that is, developed 
through public enterprise for the great purposes of social 
security for the masses and higher living standards every- 
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/ 
where—in short, for social justice, and the old imperialism 
can be replaced by a dynamic, vital force whose future role 
in the world it is impossible to exaggerate. Such a Common- 
wealth, however, would cease to be “British,” though the 
British peoples would continue to make their contribution 
to its growth. Perhaps at some future time, with no fuss 
or bother, the word British will be dropped from the title 
of the Commonwealth, and another name change will mark 
a further step in the evolution of this most indefinable 
relationship. 


Dosco and the Coal Strike 
Donald P. elerson 


> THE 13,000 MARITIME MEMBERS of the United 
Mine Workers have found out—and the people of Nova 
Scotia should have by now—that you can’t beat the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 

The miners struck for 110 days and finally got a wage 
increase of one dollar a day. They originally ended their 
walkout May 25 but two days later went out again because, 
though they were willing to accept only a dollar and to try 
to boost production to get another forty cents in December, 
they could not stomach DOSCO’s attempt to put into force, 
without negotiation, the “58 points.” 

These 58 points would, in effect, have meant the death 
of the union and, for all practical purposes, the enslave- 
ment of the miners. According to Harold C. M. Gordon, 
DOSCO’s coal operations chief, the strike settlement plan 
included this sentence: “The management of the mine and 
the direction of the working force is vested exclusively in 
the operator and the United Mine Workers shall not abridge 
this right.” 

An example of how this can work was given a few days 
after the second walkout started by the Victory local of the 
UMW in Glace Bay. After finishing work the men walk for 
two miles with heads bent under a low roof in the mine to 
reach the rake head. The rake is the machine that takes 
the men to the surface and previously it could be called for 
at any time to take the miners up. But now the men must 
wait in a damp pit until the rake comes down at a specified 
hour. If they catch cold and become sick from the long 
wait they are classed as absentees. They are not paid for 
the extra time, which actually means a ten-hour day. 

Rakes now leave the deeps between 1 and 1.30 p.m. and 
2.10 and 3 p.m. But miners don’t start their day at 8 or 9 
a.m. Most of them have to roll out between 3 and 4 to 
catch the “hobo” trains that take them to the pits. The 
rakes start down at about 6 a.m. 

There was agreement on eight points. Sixteen remain to 
be umpired and the other 34 come within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the management. DOSCO “assured the union 
that reasonable judgment is to be exercised by manage- 
ment”—as unsubstantial an assurance as one could imagine. 
The rakes form one example of the “settlement” that 
DOSCO is putting into force. DOSCO is noted for hard 
bargains, but surely this is the grimmest that it has ever 
tried to strike. 

When the formula for settling the strike was reached the 
miners knew that it provided for another dollar, with the 
prospect of an additional forty cents if production was 
raised to 2.5 tons per man shift (before the strike it was 
slightly more than 1.5). 

Of the 58 points, some of which abrogated working condi- 
tions that had been in force for years, the miners knew 
little or nothing at all. DOSCO immediately tried to shove 
them across on the labor force and the men revolted. But 
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even after further negotiations DOSCO back-tracked only 
slightly, just enough so that the miners, whose families were 
actually going hungry, would go back to work. Whether 
DOSCO’s move will eventually backfire remains to be seen. 
On its record, it probably won’t lose out in the long run. 
The union has fought gamely for what it believes to be 
just—it spent about one million dollars in strike relief— 
but it cannot do the job alone. 


In any event, DOSCO won’t lose out in its chief interest 
—profits. Acadia Coal Company, one of the four coal-min- 
ing subsidiaries of DOSCO, already has increased the price 
of coal by $2.50 a ton and it is more than likely that a 
similar increase will be announced soon by the parent firm. 


DOSCO will make an increased profit of $3,000,000 in 
the year following a price boost. This is assuming that the 
increase will be $2.50, that the usual 3,000,000 tons of coal 
out of the total production of some 5,500,000 will be sold at 
no increase on the Montreal market (where DOSCO has 
no competitor thanks to tariffs on American coal), and 
that the wage increase has been paid and a pension plan is 
in force. This does not take into account further profits if 
the miners raise production to 2.5 tons per man shift. In 
that case profits would be about $5,000,000. 


Coal mining is one of the two chief industries of Nova 
Scotia. For every ton of coal mined the province collects 
twelve and a half cents in royalties. It is quite obvious why 
it has been content to watch DOSCO take millions of dollars 
out of the province and hand them over to shareholders in 
Central Canada and in the United States. Why it has never 
reasoned that if it supported the union it would raise pro- 
duction has never been explained. 


Labor relations in DOSCO mines are probably the worst 
in the country (miners even hate the word “dosco”). DOSCO 
has made no attempt to better them. Glace Bay, the heart 
of the coal-mining industry and a “company” town of more 
than 30,000, has only two paved streets, and 35 per cent of 
its houses have no inside toilets. DOSCO has made only 
feeble attempts to improve its mine machinery in the last 
decade or to mechanize the mines. The union itself, it has 
to be admitted, once opposed mine mechanization on the 
grounds that hundreds of men would be thrown out of work. 
But long ago it abandoned this stand. From all appearances, 
DOSCO hasn’t. Even as notorious a mouthpiece of DOSCO 
as the Sydney Post-Record has practically admitted that 
DOSCO mines are becoming a derelict industry. 


DOSCO has no compunction about raising the price of coal 
in spite of the. warning by Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll of the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court, one of the three men who 
wrote the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal. Mr. 
Justice Carroll said that any price increase at this time would 
not only be disastrous to the coal-mining industry of Nova 
Scotia but that it would have an adverse effect on every 
industry in the Maritimes. However, with its owners and 
shareholders in Central Canada, DOSCO does not care 
particularly what effect an increase might have on the Mari- 
times. It wants to get what coal it can out of the ground as 
fast as it can and sell it for as much as it can. 


There has been no outcry in the Maritimes as there should 
have been. A few newspapers have whimpered at the an- 
nouncement of the price increase by Acadia, and there has 
been the odd mention that the whole industry might be 
going on the rocks. But neither the federal nor Nova Scotia 
governments have offered any solution. Each took a palsied 
hand. in attempting to bring the company and the union 
together for wage negotiations but from them has come no 
broad plan that might .save the industry. This, of course, 
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is in line with the policy of Nova Scotia which has never had 
anything to offer to the industry, if one excepts filing of its 
receipts for some $700,000 each year for royalties received, 


For years DOSCO has complained that it has had to rup 
its mines at a loss. It got subsidies from the federal govern. 
ment during the war to pay wage increases (basic wages 
are still $1.50 below those in the coalfields of Western 
Canada). At the same time Dominion Coal Company, 
DOSCO’s largest coal subsidiary, has declared a net profit 
of $580,470 for 1946. The year before the net profit was 
$512,818. Subsidies continued until March 31, 1947. For 
the first month and a half of the coal strike—from February 
oe March 31—the Dominion government paid for the 
walkout. 


The Maritimes, obviously, are paying dearly for a 
monopoly that for years has threatened to destroy the coal- 
mining industry in the east and is doing that right now. 
More than a thousand miners have left DOSCO pits for 
jobs in Ontario and Quebec. The westward trek will swell 
if DOSCO folds—as it might if it continues its present policy 
—and the Maritimes will have more than the 30,000 unem- 
ployed they have now. 


The only answer, of course, is for the federal government 
to take over the mines, mechanize them, and set up a board 
including union representatives to run them. Only this will 
halt the wrenching of enormous profits from a natural re- 
source to feed already fat shareholders who have no interest 
whatever in the Maritimes and ensure just wages for a class 
of men that has one of the dirtiest jobs in the world. 


But right now, you can’t beat DOSCO. 


bermany and Europe 
R we MieKenzie 


“Germany today is the battleground where the struggle 
for a democratic world has reached its most acute stage. 
And on this battleground we are in imminent danger of 
defeat. For starvation, despair and economic disruption can 
not furnish the basis for a lasting democracy.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, (Chairman of the American Associa- 
tion for a Democratic Germany) in a letter to President 
Truman, June 16, 1947. 


& THE HISTORIAN of the future may well have con- 
siderable difficulty in understanding the logic of Allied policy 
in Germany in the years immediately following the Great 
War of 1939-45. Throughout the war, the Allied statesmen 
had been satisfied to proclaim as a policy for Germany the 
meaningless phrase “unconditional surrender” and to ignore 
all who called for the preparation of a plan for the future 
of Germany. At the end of the war they assembled at 
Potsdam to draft the main outlines of a German policy. Some 
of their conclusions at that conference were unexceptionable. 
The Nazi party must be destroyed; Germany must be de- 
militarized and disarmed. But they proceeded in addition 
to outline an economic program for Germany which will 
almost certainly come to be judged as one of the most foolish 
and dangerous documents in the modern history of nations. 


Under the Potsdam Agreement the German standard of 
living was to be reduced to the European average, excluding 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. This did not seem too 
unreasonable if one knew nothing of the ee 
of the European economy and of the vital role played by 
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German industry in maintaining ‘the European standard of 
living. However, when the implications of this policy were 
worked out in the famous “Level of Industrial Agreement” 
of March, 1946, it became evident, as the London Economist 
pointed out, that it would be necessary to reduce the level 
of the German economy to what it had been in 1932, and 
perhaps even lower. This would ensure that Germany would 
have permanently at least seven, and perhaps ten million 
unemployed. Under Potsdam, Germany, which had before 
the war been the world’s greatest exporter of steel, was to 
be allowed much less than the steel needs of her domestic 
economy. This fact alone would make it almost certain that 
she could not be economically self-supporting. It would in 
addition make absolutely certain that she could not repay the 
damage she had wrought in Europe nor assist in rebuilding 
European economy. A few well-informed journals in the 
Western world immediately recognized the folly of the Pots- 
dam Agreement. “This,” wrote the Economist, “is an unparal- 
leled essay in international machine wrecking . . . (it is) 
anachronistic, primitive . . . a plan for dislocation and im- 
poverishment, negative, restrictive and basically unworkable.” 


Even a unified Germany would eventually become an 
economic slum under this program. But to compound the 
disaster, Germany was divided at Potsdam into four zones 
of occupation and in each the ruling nation set about re- 
making its piece of Germany in its own image. Then, as if 
to ensure that the bare necessities of life would soon be 
unavailable, the Allies agreed “provisionally” to give the 
“breadbasket” of Germany to Poland. This involved the 
transfer of an an almost purely German territory formerly 


inhabited by nine million which had fed 17 million Germans. . 


I was in Germany when the Potsdam Agreement was 
announced, and later, in 1946, visited all four zones of 
Germany just as the full implications of Potsdam were 
becoming apparent. I met no single occupation official with 
any knowledge of economics who seriously believed that 
Potsdam would lead to anything but disaster. I met no 
German trade unionist or democrat who felt that there was 
the slightest prospect of laying the foundations for a demo- 
cratic Germany under the conditions which the Allied au- 
thorities had imposed. 


All talk of the failure of the Allied administrators on the 
spot, or of the reluctance of Germans to face up to the job 
ef reconstructing their nation must be judged against the 
background of this stark fact: the Allied statesmen, what- 
ever their ultimate aim, had set out to create an economic 
sium in the heart of Europe. They did so despite the fact 
that in the inter-war years there had always been a high 
correlation between the strength of Hitler’s movement and 
the degree of economic desperation which existed in Ger- 
many. They did so despite the fact that revival of Germany’s 
victims would inevitably be largely dependent on the assist- 
ance of the German economy. 


The degree to which the latter statement is true should 
perhaps be emphasized. In 1936—the last year in which 
the bulk of the German economy was operating on a peace- 
time basis— Germany was the largest supplier and the 
best customer of Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. It stood first as a supplier, second as a market for 
the Netherlands, Poland and Sweden. Practically the whole 
continent depended to some degree upon Germany’s coal 
to keep its industry going. Germany at that time led both 
the United States and the United Kingdom as an exporter 
of steel. Synthetic rubber, tires, textiles, electrical machines, 
motor cars and many other products flowed out of German 
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factories in the Eur market. In return, Germany bought 
raw materials and foodstuffs all over the continent. 


Today Germany is bankrupt and lives off the charity of 
her former conquerors. It is costing Great Britain and the 
United States $500 million per year to provide the German 
people with the barest kind of existence. Even the tragically 
low level of production permitted by Potsdam has not been 
reached. At a moment when Europe (including Great Britain) 
is in desperate need of coal, Germany’s output is less than 
half the pre-war average. More miners are at work but, 
on the average, they are producing less coal than they did 
last year. In April of this year, the mines in the British 
zone were able to export 40 per cent less than they did 
during the same period a year ago. 


Under the Potsdam Agreement, Germany was to be per- 
mitted to produce 5,800,000 tons of steel per year—perhaps 
30 per cent of what her existing plant could turn out. Last 
year, however, Germany produced only 2,600,000 tons, 
less than 50 per cent of the tonnage permitted under the 
agreement. In almost every category Germany is producing 
less than enough to satisfy her own needs, while her former 
victims languish for German goods. Exports from the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany last year were 3 per cent of the pre- 
war volume. Coal shipments from the British zone raised 
exports there to 35 per cent of the pre-war figure but this 
was achieved largely by the process of starving the German 
economy of fuel. 


It will be seen, therefore, that even the low levels of pro- 
duction permitted under the Potsdam agreement have not 
been achieved in any important category. What are the 
principal explanations of this failure of German industry 
to revive? There are a number of interlocking reasons, any 
one of which in itself might have been sufficient to have 
produced the present disaster. 


Allied disunity as reflected in the partitioning of the 
country is perhaps the most important handicap to Ger- ‘ 
many’s revival. The normal flow of domestic trade has been 
completely broken and Germany has been turned into a 
set of Balkan states. It is true that the British and Ameri- 
cans have moved steadily in the direction of economic and 
even political fusion of their two zones. Economic fusion 
formally went into effect at the first of this year, but as 
the New York Times pointed out as recently as May 13, 1947, 
“bi-zonal unity . . . exists largely on paper for Germans and 
not at all for allied personnel, which is split on doctrine and 
buried in red tape. As a result, industrial recovery lags, 
hunger demonstrations sweep the streets and famished skele- 
tons in the Ruhr hospitals mock our trials of war criminals 
accused of starving others.” The plain fact is that there is / 
no incentive whatever for the Germans to set about the 
rebuilding of their country. Half their economy is in ruins 
and an undefined part of that which remains is scheduled for 
removal for reparations. 


Meanwhile the food shortage alone is enough to break 
the hearts of those Germans who do want to rebuild their 
nation. In many large industrial centres, food consumption 
has dipped below the average of the worst Nazi concentration 
camp and throughout the western zones the authorities have 
failed to maintain the highly inadequate official level of 1550 
calories per day. Higher food quotas are given to heavy 
manual workers but they inevitably share their rations with 
their families. Meanwhile farmers are reluctant to part with 
their food for paper money which will buy practically nothing 
in the way of essential consumer goods. Under these circum- 
stances, the revival of democratic political forms has at- 
tracted little or no public interest. The Germans see only 
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the prospect. of a return to a new and infinitely worse ver- 
sion of the Weimar republic. 

One more attempt, perhaps the last, will be made in 

London in November to achieve a unified policy for Ger- 
many, but in the light of the failure at Moscow earlier this 
year and again at Paris in July, there is not much ground for 
optimism. The present trend in Europe strongly suggests 
the likelihood that Germany will remain indefinitely divided 
with the three western zones being fitted into the Marshall 
plan for European economic revival and the Soviet section 
being welded into a “Molotov plan” for eastern Europe. 
The British and Americans have already announced their in- 
tention of revising upward the level of industry ceilings for 
their zones. It is presumably only a matter of time until 
similar announcements will be made modifying all of the 
_ principal restrictive clauses in the Potsdam agreement. 
- As German industrial revival proceeds, a major conflict 
is likely to develop among the western allies over the issue 
of the socialization of German heavy industry. Almost every 
shade of British opinion recognizes the extreme danger of 
permitting German economic revival without a basic trans- 
formation in the ownership of German heavy industry. The 
London 7/mes, for example, commented in a very able 
article on “The German Industrial Future” (Feb. 13/47): 
“The main weakness of the German revolution of 1918 and of 
the allied cccupation after the first world war, was that the 
keys of economic and social power were left substantially 
untouc! -d. 

After long delay, during which he was under constant 
pressure from his own party, Ernest Bevin finally announced, 
late in 1946, that he favored the policy of socialization for 
German industry. The British administration in Germany 
has dispossessed, though it has not formally expropriated, 
the former owners of the major sections of German heavy 
industry. The coal, iron and steel industries have been run 
on a public trustee basis pending the fulfillment of the an- 
nounced intention to transfer them to some type of socialized 
ownership. 

As the London Times warned “it would be fatal to over- 
look the acute danger of a resurgence of the social and 
economic power of German big business.” The Times pointed 
out that the industrial trade associations of the British zone 
recently attempted to re-form a price and market cartel and 
certain groups of German industrialists have already been 
in negotiation with foreign companies concerning the dis- 
posal of vital resources to private foreign interests. The 
foreign interests are in turn attempting to exert pressure 
on the military government to permit such deals. There is 
every reason to believe that the British and probably the 
French will seek to put a stop to the machinations of the 
German industrialists by encouraging increased socialization 
of German industry. 

The American administration has officially recognized that 
the concentration of ownership of heavy industry in a few 
giant concerns must be broken. They have arrested and 
dispossessed a number of leading industrialists in the course 
of their denazification policy. The Americans have, how- 
ever, concentrated on “decartelization,” especially in regard 
to the I. G. Farben organization, whose headquarters are 
in their zone. They spent many months in dissolving this 
huge organization into its component parts and were on 
the point of offering these individual plants to private indus- 
try for purchase. However, the new constitution of Greater 
Hesse provided for socialization of these plants. The Ameri- 
cans asked for a special plebiscite on this point, which re- 
sulted in a large majority for socialization. It remains to 
be seen whether capitalist America will in the long run be 
willing to co-operate in, and indeed to underwrite, the so- 
cialization of the industrial heart of Europe. 


The Canadian Forum 
Social Security in. 
Britain and Canada 
John S Morgan 


® SOCIAL SECURITY is once again coming back into 
the political vocabulary. After the Marsh report and the 
Dominion proposals to the provinces of 1945, nat gore 
for social security in Canada were overshadowed by the 
financial complexities of Dominion - Provincial disagree- 
ment. Until a real solution of this fundamental problem can 
be found it is difficult to see how social security plans can 
be made effective. Nevertheless with talk of a “recession” 
here and in the United States, and with financial agree- 
ments signed between Ottawa and seven of the provinces, 
the need for re-thinking Canada’s pattern of social security 
is imperative. 

Since the Dominion Proposals of 1945 were made a Labor 
Government has been in power in Great Britain and has 
acted with speed and thoroughness to make social security 
a reality in that country. Now that the complex legislative 
pattern of social security has been approved by the British 
Parliament the various integrated parts of the scheme are 
being given administrative shape and, piece by piece, the 
final scheme is coming into effect. It would be wrong to 
imagine that the British scheme could successfully be trans- 
posed as it stands into Canadian terms but Canada could 
usefully re-examine her own plans in the light of the British 
scheme. 

Before examining the details of social security it is 
important to acknowledge some of the assumptions which 
have been accepted in the framing of the British social 
security plan. All too often the details of legislation are 
discussed without adequate recognition that behind the 
whole framework there are certain tacit assumptions upon 
which it rests. 

In the first place there is, in Britain, a general agreement, 
largely based on the experience of the bitter years between 
the wars and reinforced by the stresses and strains of war, 
that loss of earning capacity by any individual and its 
economic consequences are the concern and the responsibility 
of the whole community. The war taught the British a stern 
lesson in the equal sharing of danger and loss, as well as the 
responsibility of those who have retained their earning 
capacity for those who, usually from no fault of their own, 
have lost it. There is a tendency in some discussions to 
speak as if the “benefits” to be received under the National 
Insurance Acts or the National Health Service Act were to 
be “free”. That is a misconception. These benefits have to 
be paid for and, as the majority of the British public is 
well aware, are paid for, either in taxes or from “contribu- 
tions.” The purpose of the social security plan is to make 
sure that needs are met when they arise, and that the costs 
of the services to meet those needs are shared by all those 
who can afford to pay. This assumption of equal sharing 
of the costs of misfortune makes the British citizen willing 
to face a social security contribution averaging about a 
dollar a week from his weekly wages, and to pay income tax 
at rates which might well alarm a Canadian. Under the 
recent British budget a married man with two children 
begins to pay income tax on earned income at $28 a week, 
and pays at the full rate of nine shillings in the pound (or 
45 per cent on everything over $39.60 a week). 

It will be remembered that Sir William (now Lord) 
Beveridge made certain assumptions in his now famous 
report from which stem most moder social security plans. 
The payment of Family Allowances was the first of these 
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In this article Professor John S. Morgan 
discusses the new attitude behind the social 
legislation introduced by the British Labor 
government and compares it with the present 
situation in Canada. 











assumptions. Leonard Marsh in his Report on Social 
Security for Canada spoke of family allowances as the “key 
to consistency” in social security plans, since they make 
some adjustment between the “economic man” who is paid 
for his work without reference to his family needs and the 
“social man’? who in times of economic need is paid either 
insurance benefits or public assistance according to his 
family needs. Canada has already acted on this assumption 
and has been ahead of Great Britain both in time, and in 
generosity, in adopting family allowances. 

“Assumption B” of the Beveridge Report is that there will 
be for every citizen a national health service which has a 
twofold function. The aim of a national health service is 
not only to prevent and cure disease and disability by 
medical treatment but also to restore and refit the patient 
for employment, by medical and post-medical treatment. 
In other words Britain is drawing on her thirty years’ 
experience in National Health Insurance for two main les- 
sons. The economic consequences of ill-health are trans- 
ferred to the “want” section of her social security plan 
under the National Insurance Act; while the medical 
services, which will restore the sufferer to effective earning 
power, are to be met by the National Health Service Act, 
which is intended to fulfill the requirements of Beveridge’s 
Assumption B, and by the operations of the Ministry of 
Labor under the Disabled Persons’ Employment legislation. 

The third of Beveridge’s basic assumptions, now accepted 
by the British people at large, is that social security plans 
can be effective only if there is “full employment.” The 
British view is that this requires an active economic policy 
by the Government designed to ensure a “high and stable 
level of employment.” 

When it comes to these last two assumptions Canada has 
cause for some careful and serious thought. The Heagerty 
Report and proposals for Health Insurance, and the 
Dominion Proposals of 1945 go part of the way, but by no 
means all of the way, to acceptance of a national health 
service. In any case, neither of these proposals has yet been 
adopted. It may well be that an appropriate national health 
service for Canada will be different in pattern from that of 
the present British Government. But “social security” as 
envisaged in the Beveridge Report, and now in process of 
creation in Great Britain, involves two things which Canada 
does not yet have, namely “sickness benefit” to meet the 
economic consequences of ill-health to the earner, and a 
health service which will prevent ill-health occurring, cure 
it when it does occur, and rehabilitate the sick earner as a 
productive member of the economic community. 

Britain’s economic policy is necessarily different from 
that of Canada for political reasons as well as economic 
ones. The maintenance of controls, the use of taxation as a 
method of redistributing wealth, the position of Britain as 
a debtor nation impoverished by the war, are all factors in 
the development of Britain’s postwar economic policy. 
Behind and beyond these there is an acceptance of full 
employment as an essential] condition of social security. In 
the light of her very different economic policies, Canada 
will not be able to use all these instruments, but the import- 


-ance of employment as a basis for social security must be 


considered. 
Turning now to the mechanics of social security in Great 
Britain, there are several general characteristics which 
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deserve notice. The National Insurance Act is intended to 
meet, on an insurance basis (that is to say through contri- 
butions received from the participants, as well as revenue 
from taxation and contributions from employers) all the 
various situations in which a wage or salary earner may 
cease to earn and become in some measure dependent on the 
community for enough cash to achieve minimum subsist- 
ence for himself and his family. The whole population, from 
school leaving age to retirement age, is insurable under this 
Act in one of three classes: Employed, Self-employed, or 
Not-gainfully employed. On the principle that social 
security should provide a minimum subsistence for those 
in want, the benefits of the National Insurance Act are 
basically the same, whatever the cause of want. A flat-rate 
benefit, with allowances for dependents, is payable to meet 
the economic needs resulting from unemployment, sickness, 
death of a breadwinner, or retirement; while the other main 
causes of economic need, maternity and death are met by 
the grant of maternity benefit, maternity allowances, and 
death grants. The British government, recognizing that no 
contributory scheme with flat rates of benefit can cover 
every case, intends to put a floor under the National Insur- 
ance Act by establishing a national assistance scheme which 
will wipe out the last relics of the Elizabethan Poor Law, 
take public assistance out of the hands of the local authori- 
ties and place it on a national basis, integrated with the 
national insurance scheme. 


There are many essential differences between this basic 
plan and plans which are relevant to Canadian needs. The 
only existing insurance scheme in Canada is under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, which, like the Ameri- 
can schemes and unlike the British, is confined almost 
wholly to wage-earners in industrial employment, and the 
benefits of which are directly related to previous earnings. 
For the other needs covered by the British scheme, Canada 
has only the Dominion Proposals of 1945. The health insur- 
ance proposals only relate to the need for preventive and 
curative medical care, and as such, following Beveridge’s 
argument, are aimed at providing only part of one of the 
essential bases of social security. There is no suggestion in 
the Dominion Proposals that the economic consequences of 
illness, in the form of sick benefits, should be included in 
the benefits of social security. 


The program suggested for meeting the problems of age is 
fundamentally different from those of the British scheme. 
In Britain the object is to encourage productive work at 
any age, meeting the economic needs of retirement from 
productive work by a contributory pension which increases 
in value from the possible starting age of 65 (60 for women) 
up to the age of 70 according to the age at which an indi- 
vidual retires. The legislation now being enacted at Ottawa 
establishes a universal assistance program for all over 70, 
and a province-based means test assistance for those in need 
at 65. Without a constructive approach to the needs of the 
aged, without a health service to keep them fit and without 
other programs for housing them and encouraging them to 
maintain productive earning capacity, it seems likely that 
the new legislation may throw an unduly heavy burden on 
the rest of the Canadian community. To establish a con- 
tributory old-age pension scheme would require an amend- 
ment to the British North America Act. To make effective 
productive use of the older members of the working com- 
munity is a problem for Canadian industry which so far 
appears to have relied upon the age group under 45 and to 
have largely ignored the consequences of a rapidly increas- 
ing number of older people, who if they are not productively 
employed must become an increasing burden upon the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. Britain has already had to 
face this situation, since in 1941 about 12 per cent of her 
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population consisted of men over 65 and women over 60. 
Canada will do well to look into the future, for in 1971, 
according to Table IX of the Dominion Proposals, 11 per 
cent of her population will be over 65 years of age. Canada 
also has a constitutional problem to solve, as well as the 
financial and industrial problems created by an aging popula- 
tion. 

Another feature of the British social security plans lies in 
the field of industrial injury and disablement. Each Cana- 
dian province now has a Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
which levies contributions on the industries in the province 
to meet the cost of weekly compensation for loss of earnings 
to injured work-people and of medical treatment and 
rehabilitation. Until 1945, Britain had a more complex’and 
much less satisfactory way of dealing with industrial injuries 
and disease which was characterized by Beveridge in his 
Report as “wrong in principle and dominated by a wrong 
outlook.” It was based on bargaining between the injured 
workman and his employer, who was himself insured with 
private insurance companies, within a very complicated con- 
glomeration of Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Now the 
whole unsatisfactory business has been scrapped. The 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 1946 makes 
industrial injury or disease the responsibility of the whole 
community. Loss of earning power is met by disablement 
benefits payable by the Ministry of National Insurance. 
Medical treatment and medical rehabilitation becomes a 
function of the National Health Service for the injured work- 
man, as for any other sick person. Vocational rehabilitation 
and the replacement of the disabled workman is a function 
of the Ministry of Labor which under the Disabled Persons’ 
(Employment) Act 1944 is charged with the task of restor- 
ing every disabled person, whether injured in battle or in 
the factory, or disabled from any sickness or infirmity from 
any cause, to as fully active a participation as can be 
achieved as a productive member of the community. The 
Marsh Report suggests that the Workmen’s Compensation 
programs of the Canadian provinces are satisfactory and can 
safely be left untouched. Certainly they are more adequate 
and meet the needs of the industrially disabled better than 
the old British scheme. It is for Canadians to decide whether 
there is anything to be gained by studying carefully the new 
British approach which treats aii disabled persons as poten- 
tially active and productive members of the community, 
whether their disablement arises from industrial employ- 
ment or from some other cause. 

From the administrative angle, the British schemes are 
being organized on two broad principles. Firstly, the pay- 
ment of cash benefits under any form of social security is 
being centralized in a single central government department, 
the Ministry of National Insurance. Secondly, the services, 
which must accompany cash benefits if social security is to 
be constructive in its approach and not merely cash-based, 
are being organized functionally and based on an appropri- 
ate central government department. Thus health will be 
primarily administered by the Ministry of Health, employ- 
ment (as clearly distinguished from unem nt) services, 
by the Ministry of Labor, including the industrial rehabili- 
tation and re-employment of the disabled. It is doubtful 
whether such a high degree of centralization would be 
appropriate in Canada. With a huge area and a federal 
system of government, Canada will have to work out admin- 
istrative machinery adapted to her own needs. Perhaps, in 
order to achieve a reasonable measure of unity without 


impinging provincial rights and without an 
and uniformity over the diverse social conditions of the 
Canadian scene, increased use will have to be made of grants- 
in-aid and technical advice from the Dominion, combined 
with a high degree of regional autonomy and considerable 
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provincial responsibilities for policies and administration. 
It is, however, worth noting that experience in various forms 
of social security over the past thirty years has pushed 
Britain into relieving the local authorities (including the 
great cities, some of which have populations of over 1,000, 
000 and the counties, some of them with equally large popu- 
lations) of responsibility, and unifying her social security 
schemes on a national basis. 

In speaking of his Report, shortly after its publication 
in 1942, Lord Beveridge pointed to the five major evils of 
modern industrial civilization, which, when the war was 
won, should become the major targets of the governments 
of the world. These “five giants” were Want, which was the 
subject of his Report and of the proposals for national insur- 
ance; Ignorance, which required the overhaul of the educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of a modern democratic 
society; Disease, which required a concentrated attack on 
ill-health, and a national constructive pattern of preventive 
health; Squalor, which called for a sustained program of 
rehousing and replanning of the physical community in 
which men live; and Idleness, by which he meant the 
enforced idleness which in modern industrial society is 
called unemployment, and which required an active pro- 
gram for full employment. 

It is for the attack on all these evils that the British social 
security plans are being mobilized. It is against these same 
evils that Canada, with her different geographical, political, 
economic, and social setting, must turn in any genuine 
attempt at social security in the full sense of that term. 


The Children of Europe 
P. ela. tata 


> IT IS A POOR WORKMAN indeed who allows his 
tools and materials to rust and decay so that when he has 
need of them, they are useless. Yet this is exactly what we 
are doing today, with regard to the children of Europe who 
in a few years will be in control of European affairs. Thou- 
sands of them are on the verge of starvation. Thousands are 
actually dying every day from hunger and disease. All over 
Middle and Eastern Europe the children have the yellow 
parchment skin of semi-starvation. They faint in school 
from hunger and exhaustion. 

Many people do not realize what the word “starvation” 
really means. Here is the comment of a Save the Children 
Fund worker in Europe. “It is so common to say one is 
‘starved’ when one hasn’t had any lunch or when it is a 
question of getting rid of surplus weight. To get any real 
idea we should try to imagine our own child standing om 
shaky legs with a blown up stomach, a look in the eye both 
frozen and stiff. The child becomes afraid, grasps slowly 
what he is told and falls into spasmodic attacks of crying and 
laughter, all evidences of lost mental balance.” 
~ Roumanian children are so hungry they are actually eating 
clay and the bark of trees. The President of the Swedish 
Save the Children Fund is sending to the Canadian Fund a 

of “bread” made from lime and sunflower seed with 
which the children try in vain to cheat their hungry little 
stomachs. 

In Hungary, dark meal stirred into water, with a very 
little grease, or beans and potatoes has been the daily diet 
of children for two years. In a tumble-down stable in Yugo- 
Slavia where a meal of soup was being p' for children, 
a little girl was taken suddenly ill and was sick time after 
time. On inquiry, it was found she had had nothing to eat 
for days except grapefruit juice. 
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“In Vienna,” says Shirley Washer,.a Toronto girl working 
in Europe, “hunger makes the simplest food seem like nectar 
from the gods. I know now—lI’ve seen it everywhere in 
Vienna, in rich and poor homes alike. The people here are 
always hungry.” As a result, disease is taking a frightful 
toll of child life, for the poor little undernourished bodies 
cannot put up any resistance and the children die in a couple 
of days, while their anguished parents are helpless to save 
them. 


From Roumania we hear that a large load of baby clothes 


was sent to a small town, but on arrival it was found there ~ 


were no children left. All of them had died. Roumanian 
mothers tell relief workers that it is useless to send baby 
clothes to certain sections because every child under five 
years has succumbed. Yet every child that dies is a loss to 
the whole world for they are just as valuable to the world 
as our children and just as dear to their parents. 

“The medical work grows by leaps and bounds,” says a 
worker in Poland. “Each day should have 25 hours and 
there is enough work to fill them all. Some of our help proves 
to be too late—‘the children of Europe cannot wait’.” But 
in the last analysis it is not drops nor doctors nor nurses 
that children need—the answer lies in good food. The need 
for adequate clothing is appalling, especially for shoes. The 
first thing relief workers ask when a shipment of clothing 
arrives is “Are there any shoes?” In a school in Yugoslavia 
out of 150 pupils in the winter, only three had shoes. How 
the children get to school and to the feeding centres, bare- 
foot, often walking more than six miles, is a miracle. 

Reports from workers tell their own pitiful stories like 
this one: “Look at her, look at her, she’s got a dress made 
of an old coat’s lining. Look, look—a hole where her 
stomach should be. Must you air your tummy?” Merciless 
jeers echo down the street and we approach to see what it 
is all about. Crouched deep in a cellar window as if trying 
to obliterate herself we find a little dirty, dark-haired girl. 
Tears stream down her pale cheeks and we fairly gasp when 
we look in her eyes and see the desperation in them. We 
go with her into the cellar and find misery itself. Snow- 
drifts cover the floor under the window and the only furni- 
ture, if it can be called such, are two worn blankets in a 
corner. A bar of chocolate helps her over a bit of her shy- 
ness but she is most of the time like a little animal who has 
been suddenly disturbed. She answers our questions in a 
monotonous voice—mother is away—father hasn’t been 
heard of since the war and all the time she stares in a 
fascinated manner at my mittens—red and gay in color. 
“Do you want them?” Her eyes flare up and she fairly 
snatches the mittens out of my hand. We help her in her 
fumbling attempts to pull on the mittens and notice how 
frost-bitten her little fingers are. If her fingers are in such 
a horrible condition, how must her feet be, is our first 
thought. We carefully unwind the rags she has on in place 
of shoes and what we discover makes us take the mittens 
and put them on her feet instead and as fast as possible we 
drive off with her to a doctor. 

Bedding of all kinds is also sadly lacking. “I am ashamed 
to show you our beds,” said the Director of a Children’s 
Home in France. It was a case of dividing the few wool 
blankets between those who needed them most and allowing 
Only the barest covering for the others. In one home in 
Hungary seven children housed in a miserable shed quarrelled 
as to who should have the cat in bed for the sake of the 
warmth of the animal’s body. In another, a few dirty little 
mats on a stone floor were “beds” for six children. 


If the condition of these children is 
their state. At a most impressionable age 
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have seen parents tortured and killed. Many have endured 
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moralized children. They maintain themselves by black mar- 

ket dealings in cigarettes. Many have venereal disease. 


assault, and the numerous street beggars. 

No wonder the European children are demoralized. For 
years they have experienced only violence, brutality and fear. 
The great danger lies in allowing them to remain demoralized 
by shelving any responsibility for them, so they grow up 
into potential material for the dictators of tomorrow, in- 
capable of even understanding our way of life. Unless we 
take immediate steps, these children wiil be utterly useless 
material for the kind of world we envision. It cannot be a 
peaceful world whose future citizens are starved and warped 
in mind and body. 

It is not difficult for Canadians to do a very great deal 
to help feed, clothe and educate the children of Europe. It 
has been estimated that 30 million need a daily supple- 
mentary meal of nourishing food such as cod liver oil, 
powdered milk, cocoa baby food, chocolate. This daily meal 
can make the difference between sickness and health and 
often between life and death for these undernourished young- 
sters. Even a drink of cocoa each morning makes a tremen- 
dous difference. 

Donations of money to the Canadian Save the Children 
Fund, 108 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Canada, will help buy 
and ship the necessary food. The Save the Children Fund 
is a voluntary organization existing for the protection of 
child life wherever menaced. There are similar funds in many 
other countries and all are affiliated with the International 
Union for Child Welfare in Geneva. Food and clothing is 
sent to the sister funds in Britain and Europe and distributed 
to the needy countries. 

The closing of UNRRA makes the work of voluntary 
agencies such as the Save the Children Fund increasingly 
important. Even the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, recently established, can only feed a small percentage 
of the 30 million, because the budget considered necessary 
has been drastically reduced. Money sent to the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund will also help to provide the neces- 
sary facilities for the rehabilitation of the homeless and 
demoralized childres.. 

We cannot afford to ignore the frightful condition of 
these thousands of children, poor miserable victims of war 
our generation failed to prevent. We must act quickly, for 
the children of Europe cannot wait. 
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Random Remarks on 
Socialism and Freedom 


ot HL. Underhill 


® THIS IS THE SEASON of midsummer calm. For the 
moment the stream of pamphlets and circulars from the 
Gladstone Murrays and the Trestrails about the socialist 
conspiracy against our liberties has dried up. The carefully 
staged drama at Ottawa, in which the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters cast itself for the hero who came to rescue 
freedom of the air from that bureaucratic villain, the CBC, 
was a flop. Even the Financial Post during the hot weather 
has not discovered any new liberties for the last few weeks 
which are threatened by the CCF, the British Labor govern- 
ment or the Soviets. It is therefore a good season for a calm 
discussion of the subject of socialism and freedom. 


’ Most of the local attacks on the CCF in this connection 

have been so outrageous in their misrepresentations that the 
CCF leaders have apparently decided to ignore them. It is 
doubtful whether this is good policy. It is not enough to 
keep on repeating that the CCF is a democratic movement 
controlled by its rank-and-file members. In 1932 the leaders 
who launched the CCF during the depression conceived of 
socialism as an emancipating movement which promised to 
free ordinary men and women from the most oppressive 
tyranny of all—the economic regimentation and degradation 
that are caused by poverty, unemployment and insecurity. 
But since then the world has had a terrible demonstration 
of what organized state power can do when in the hands of 
fanatics who care for power alone. And it is foolish for 
socialists to pretend that there are no dangers in the ex- 
tension of state activity which their program involves. 

Socialist panegyrics about the mystic beauties of Planning 
are apt to be just as silly, and sometimes dishonest, as the 
hymns to Free Enterprise which are intoned by their oppon- 
ents. And when socialists keep on harping about controls as 
the essence of their policy, they lend plausibility to the 
charges that they are really frustrated bureaucrats with an 
itch to manage other people’s business for them. As a matter 
of fact there does not exist anywhere in the world, not even 
in Russia, an example of pure planning in the abstract which 
covers the whole of a community’s life from start to finish. 
What we have is a complex of particular partial plans mixed 
in with a great deal of improvisation and ad hoc experiment. 
“Planning” in the universal sense is just as unreal and ideal 
a concept as “Free Enterprise,” which has also never existed 
save in economic textbooks and newspaper editorials. The 
real subject of controversy is how much central planning 
shall be mixed with how much private enterprise. 

The theoretical demonstrations of the Hayeks and Lipp- 
manns that planning must @ priori be totalitarian are mere 
exercises in verbal definition, very much like the old scholastic 
discussions as to how many angels could stand upon the 
point of a needle. They have been answered by other 
theoretical disquisitions. But the real answer as to whether 
socialism is compatible with liberty will come from experience 
in Labor Britain and New Zealand and such places. And 
there is not the slightest evidence that liberal socialists need 
to be much worried as yet. 

Still, socialists should ease up on their persistent talk about 
controls. What the world needs chiefly at present is enter- 
prise and imagination, initiative and vision. The. defenders 
of capitalism are quite right in maintaining that these quali- 
ties were given full scope in the capitalism of the past and that 
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this was the reason for the great material progress of recent 
generations. We still need enterprise, and it is up to socialists 
to demonstrate, when they become responsible for policy, 
that public enterprise is just as possible as private enterprise, 
The mere taking over of the economy under state control is 
no guarantee in itself that public enterprise will be forth- 
coming. ; 

Also, socialists who come out of the liberal tradition of 
the nineteenth-century English-speaking communities need 
constantly to remind themselves of those two good old liberal 
proverbs: eternal vigilance is the price of freedom; all power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
In any society there will always be a need for checks and 
balances upon power, wherever located in the society. 
Socialists should do more thinking than they are fond of 
doing upon the problem of how these checks and balances 
may be institutionalized in a socialist society. 

There are two simple tests that contemporary socialists 
might impose upon themselves if they want to find out how 
far they really believe in liberty. One is an easy private 
test which should be made compulsory among Canadian 
CCF’ers. Most of us at some time or other in our past 


| found Bellamy’s Looking Backward a very attractive book. 


We should re-read it now to see how it strikes us. Bellamy’s 


| ideal society was one of the most authoritarian ever imagined. 


He speaks constantly of an “industrial army”; he mentions 
that of course there is no right of strike against the govern- 
ment which runs all the economic activities of the com- 
munity. His hero is entranced on Sunday morning when he 
hears a propaganda sermon issuing from the radio (which 
Bellamy has already imagined in the 1880’s) praising the 
existing form of society as against the old unregenerate 
society; but it never occurs to him to ask whether critics 
and heretics have access to the state radio. The masses of the 
people, i.e. the industrial army, have no power to choose 
their leaders and controllers. People who still find Bellamy’s 
society attractive after re-reading his book with the ex- 
perience of Russia and Germany in our minds should re- 
investigate their own liberalism. They have been dazzled 
by his picture of a perfectly harmonious society fully 
equipped with the gadgets which we North Americans think 
to be the visible proof of civilization. Liberal socialists 
should be mature enough to understand that a society, 
however organized, which is not full of controversy and 
friction, is not likely to be a free society. Bellamy achieved 
harmony exactly as Hitler and Stalin did, by eliminating 
dissenters (he is not very clear about this) and by pre- 
conditioning the minds of the masses so that they would want 
exactly what their governors supplied for them. 


The second test is one which non-socialists are applying 
to socialists in western countries every day. It is their 
attitude to “Soviet Democracy.” Western socialists who are 
still worshipping or indulging in subtle hair-splitting as they 
prostrate themselves before the fairy-story of a society of 
workers and peasants ever marching on to ever new demo- 
cratic victories are justly objects of suspicion to their 
fellow citizens. All those who in this year 1947 still refuse 
to see the police-state with its political N.K.V.D. and its con- 
centration camps, its single totalitarian party and its regime 
of terror and mass-deception, are convicting themselves. 
And when they hold up American capitalism as something 
equally to be deplored with this sort of thing, they make the 
verdict upon themselves inevitable. The real division in the ) 
world today is not between socialism and capitalism, it is | 
between freedom and totalitarianism. : 


This still leaves us with the problem of how excessive 
State power is to be checked and balanced in‘a socialist 
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society. Three great and necessary checks will be trade 
unions, churches and political parties — free trade unions, 
free churches and free political parties. What will be the 
conditions of freedom for these three institutions is a question 
that needs much more examination. Trade unions, for 
example, will inevitably change their function to some extent 
when the employer is not a hostile private capitalist but 
the democratic state which represents all the people. English 
trade unionism is finding difficulty, e.g. in the coal mines, in 
adjusting itself to this change now. But it is to be hoped 
that trade unionism doesn’t become, as it has mainly become 
in Russia, simply another state agency for manipulating the 
workers, encouraging them to Stakhanovism, etc. How will 
wages be fixed, how will industrial disputes be settled, how 
will labor be distributed among different industries — these 
are questions to which trade unions who vote for socialist 
parties might give more attention. Similarly as to political 
parties. It is extraordinary how enticing the vision is to 
the ordinary socialist of a single-party state which inaugurates 
socialism once for all. The ultimate test of freedom is the 
right of minorities to criticize and to agitate in the hope of 
becoming majorities. This means a plurality of political 
parties. 


Political parties are concerned with making opinion, and 
it is in the “opinion industries” that the difficulties con- 
cerning freedom are most intricate and subtle. How do we 
ensure that education does not degenerate into propaganda? 
How do we safeguard the freedom of teachers in a state 
educational system? These are two questions that will 
become more acute in a socialistic regime. Also as to news 
in the papers and upon the radio. How shall we ensure that 
it shall be objective and shall present the citizen with a fair 
balance between competing points of view? How is the 
publishing of books to be carried on? Hitherto it has been 
assumed that all these questions are solved satisfactorily 
enough by the free competition of private enterprisers, that 
freedom emerges from this kind of competition. The terrible 
power in making opinion which is possessed by a ruthless 
state authority under modern conditions has been vividly 
illustrated for us in Nazi Germany and Communist Russia. 
What are the proper checks upon power of this kind in a 
socialist community? Our own experience goes to show that 
the most effective safeguard of freedom in these fields is 
the professionalization of teachers, journalists, radio broad- 
casters, and other workers in the opinion industries. A 
properly organized profession with high professional stand- 
ards can stand out against undue pressure both from 
political authority and from great private corporations. 
But what a joke to talk about professional standards in the 
journalism and the radio-broadcasting of our day! And 
most teachers are not as yet very comfortable in their pro- 
fessional independence. 

At any rate the secret of freedom in any society consists 
in checks and balances. Let us have more study and dis- 
cussion of what these checks and balances are to be. 
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Toynbee and Spengler 
Northrop Frye 


& THE SYNTHESIS of modern thought is the philosopher’s 
stone of our age, and any such synthesis would have to 
contain, if it did not actually consist of, a philosophy of 
history. The two greatest modern achievements in this field 
are represented by Marx and Spengler, one a Communist 
and the other more or less a Nazi. What we want, clearly, 
is an equally impressive structure which will make room 
for humane values and established religion and not scare 
the pants off the middle-class reader. So when the first six 
volumes of Toynbee’s A Study of History* came out in a one- 
volume abridgement it scored a smashing popular success. 
This success was due mainly to Time, which has a deep 
interest in all books that promise to draw a cultural cordon 
sanitaire around Marxism. 


A Study of History presents an enormous mass of historical 
material strung along a thin line of argument often repres- 
ented only by a single word, generally Greek. In the original, 
one can snuggle down to read endlessly about hundreds of 
fascinating subjects, with a comfortable feeling that all the 
time all this is proving something, though we may have to 
look back at the table of contents to see just what it is. The 
abridgement, by exposing the lines of communication more 
clearly, indicates that Toynbee is not writing a philosophy 
of history so much as unrolling a vast historical panorama. 
His material does not really “prove” anything: it provides 
the detail of his vision, and he leads us toward an imagina- 
tive total apprehension which can skip over the logical, 
and sometimes even the factual, stage. I have read many 
critiques of Toynbee, ranging from eulogy to invective, and 
have been struck with the fact that if one is in broad 
sympathy with what he is trying to do, his errors, however 
numerous, appear as blemishes in a picture rather than as 
wrong turns in a chain of reasoning. But if one is not in 
sympathy with him, everything seems equally pointless, and 
the whole pattern dissolves in chaos. 


Toynbee worked out his plan independently of Spengler, 
and when Spengler’s Decline of the West appeared after the 
last war he thought at first that his work had been done 
for him. Spengler says that the essential shape of history 
is neither a chaos of accidents nor a steady linear advance, 
but a series of social developments which he calls “cultures.” 
These cultures behave exactly like organisms: they grow, 
mature, decline and die; and they all last about the same 
length of time. Each begins in a “spring” of an agrarian 
economy, a feudal and aristocratic society, and a mystical 
iconic religion, and matures into a “summer” of city-states 
and individualized art, thence into an “autumn” of urbane 
sophistication in art and economic expansion. At that point 
the “culture” changes to a “civilization,” and plunges into a 
“winter” of huge cities, impoverished agriculture, dictator- 
ships and annihilation wars. The possibilities of its arts 
are exhausted, and its great achievements are technical feats 
of engineering and civil and military administration. The 
culture to which we belong is a “Western” one, which had 
its spring in the Middle Ages, its summer in the Renaissance, 
its autumn in the eighteenth century, and began its winter 
with the French Revolution. Previously there had been a 
Classical culture which went through the same stages. The 
heroes of Homer correspond to those of our own age of 


*A STUDY OF HISTORY: Arnold J. Toynbee; Abridgement of vols. 
I-VI by D. Somervell; Oxford; pp. 617; $5.00. 
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chivalry; the era of Greek city-states to our Renaissance, and 
the last glories of Athens to our age of Bach and Mozart. 
With Alexander the “civilization” phase of world-empirés 
begins, for Alexander corresponds to our Napoléon. The 
“decline of the West” has thus reached about the stage of 
the Punic Wars in Classical times, and the Roman empire 
and the reign of the Caesars indicate what is ahead of us. 
In addition to these two great cultures, Spengler deals with 
an Egyptian, a Chinese and an Indian one, an Arabian or 
Syrian one (he calls it “Magian”) which began around the 
time of Jesus and aged into Mohammedanism, and a new 
Russian one which is just beginning. Apart from these 
culture growths, human life presents a mere continuity of 
existence without shape or significance. Primitive societies 
and exhausted ones alike “have no history.” 

When one culture follows another in time, Spengler says, 
it does not really learn from its predecessor, and thus there 
is no general progress in history. When two cultures con- 
flict, the more aggressive one may stunt and dwarf the other, 
producing what Spengler calls a “pseudomorphosis.” Classical 
civilization did this to Magian culture, and Western civiliza- 
tion is doing it now to Russia. But no Westerner can ever 
understand what goes on in a Classical or Indian mind: 
he can only guess at it by seeing how all the products of 
the other culture fit into a consistent mental pattern which is 
not his. This overall pattern can be grasped, not of course 
through abstract propositions, but through symbols. Classical 
culture lives in a “pure present”: it has nothing of our 
sense of time and history: it thinks of architecture as a 
columnar mass, of tragedy as stylized attitude, of sculpture 
as bodily form, of mathematics as integral numbers and 
enclosed spaces, of music as a relation of single notes, of 
diplomacy as personal contact. Western culture is charac- 
terized by a feeling for the infinite: it thinks of architecture 
‘as a soaring structural energy, of tragedy as an analysis of 
character, of sculpture as a struggle with material, of 
mathematics as variable function, of music as counterpoint, 
of diplomacy as cabinet decisions used as long-range weapons. 
Magian culture is full of domes, caverns, sacred books and 
esoteric traditions; Russian culture expresses a “denial of 
height” both in its squat architecture and in its social com- 
munism, and so on. 

A good deal even of this is German romanticism at its 
corniest, and some more sinister features are involved. We 
should, Spengler thinks, accept the character of our age, 
‘and not sigh for a vanished past or a Utopian future which 
(Toynbee agrees) is the shadow of a tired mind. We can 
think up new variations of the arts, but new organic 
developments are no longer possible, and we should leave 
them to misfits and get on with our big wars and dictator- 
ships . . . Was the Rome of the Caesars, the Rome of Virgil 
and Horace and Ovid and Catullus, really interested solely in 
aqueducts and brass hats? Don’t interrupt the professor. 
The author of Spengler’s next book, The Hour of Decisian, 
is just another Nazi stumblebum. But his thesis has bitten 
deeply into us: we are all Spenglerians to some extent, and 
if the enemy has any ammunition that we can capture, we 
should fire it back at the enemy. 

Much of Toynbee’s book, especially the first three volumes, 
reads like an improved version of Spengler backed up by a 
far greater knowledge of history. He also isolates the 
“civilization” or “society” as the unit of historical study. 
The first three volumes trace the “genesis” and “growth” of 
these societies, and the next three decline and “disintegra- 
tion,” though in Volume Four he avoids the “decline” 
(Untergang) of Spengler’s title and adopts “breakdown” 
instead. Spengler’s six or eight civilizations are all included 


in a much fuller survey of twenty-one. The main improve-~ 
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ment on Spengler comes in the role assigned the proletariat in 

the last stage. To Spengler the proletariat is nothing but a 
rabble: Toynbee sees that an internal proletariat (the ex- 
ploited members of the society) and an external one (the 
barbarian nomads outside) combine to form a “universal 
Church” which becomes at once the coffin of the old society 
and the womb of a new one, so that a real spiritual progress 
from one society to another can occur. For reasons too 
complicated to examine here, this gives Christianity a far 
more satisfactory historical. explanation than Spengler 
gives it. 

At the beginning of Volume Four there comes a crisis in 
Tovnbee’s argument, the question of the cause of decline, 
which involves a direct examination of Spengler. But he 
fails to pass this crisis, and all the rest of his book has the 
air of a dodged issue. He fires off two very damp squibs 
at Spengler. First he calls him a “fatalist,” which is irte- 
levant: to predict the death of every living organism may 
be tactlessness, but it is not fatalism. Then he complains 
that Spengler uses a metaphor as though it were a fact. But 
A Study of History, organized throughout on such figures 
as “nemesis of creativity,” “withdrawal and _ return,” 
“schism and palingenesia,” is a rather glassy house from 
which to throw this stone. As we have seen, an intuitive 
response based on an imaginative grasp of the symbolic 
significance of certain data is demanded by Toynbee as well 
as Spengler. Toynbee’s real answer is that a civilization is 
not an organism. An organism has a life-span predetermined 
from the start; a civilization is a way of social life initiated 
by an environmental challenge and dependent for its con- 
tinuity on maintaining a social will and judgement sufficient 
to meet further challenges. If it collapses, there is always 
a definable and at one time avoidable cause. 


Spengler’s evidence for the organic nature of culture is of 
a kind which Toynbee shows himself much less skilful in 
handling. If, says Spengler, we study the growth of painting 
from Giotto to Rembrandt, we can see, in its development of 
interest in landscape, realistic portraiture and the handling 
of light, a steady advance in self-consciousness and in the 
exploring of a certain range of possibilities. It is not getting 
better or worse: it is simply growing older. If we compare 
modern America with Classical Rome, we shall see parallels 
of a kind that do not appear when we compare it with the 
age of Charlemagne, and these parallels can be accounted 
for only by a conception of cultural age. Spengler does not 
say, any more than Toynbee does, that “breakdown” is 
inevitable: he says growing older is inevitable, and he is 
quite as insistent as Toynbee on the importance of “self- 
determination” to prevent breakdown at a late stage. And 
his powerful argument proving that Western culture is a 
relatively old one still stands completely unrefuted. It will 
not do to suggest, like a lazy book reviewer, that it may 
after all rest on nothing but a false analogy. It doesn't. 


Toynbee’s conception of history is so closely related to 
Spengler’s that when he throws out Spengler’s thesis most 
of his own would go with it, if he did not continually accept 
in practice what he denies in theory. He is stuck with many 
organic metaphors which he does not know how to avoid 
using. The death-and-rebirth rhythm of The Golden Bough 
is an essential part of his structure: he is quite right, and 
Spengler quite wrong in ignoring it; but it happens to be an 
organic rhythm. Civilizations still “grow,” even if they sud- 
denly turn into machines and “break down,” and then into 
inorganic substances and “disintegrate.” He quarrels with 
Gibbon’s ghost for regarding the Antonine age as a real 
suffitier ‘instead of an Indian one. He has no class of thing 
With ‘which to associate his conception ‘of civilization, and 
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has to define it in circular terms like “entity.” Of his 
twenty-one civilizations, every one except ours has gone 
through what look suspiciously like organic stages of a “time 
of troubles,” a universal state and a universal church; and 
the constant assertions that ours is an exception are not very 
convincing even to Toynbee himself, as the troubled cadences 
of his sixth volume, with its many uneasy glances at the 
parallels to “disintegration” in our own time, abundantly 
show. One has the feeling that he is afraid that the logical 
consequence of his own argument will land him in Spengler’s 
“pessimism.” But whatever one thinks of Spengler’s pessi- 
mism, the optimism of a man who can write in 1939 that 
it is too early to say whether we have come to our time of 
troubles yet seems rather woebegone. 

Unlike Spengler, primarily a philosopher who picked up 
his history as he went along, Toynbee is primarily a historian, 
and his philosophical basis consists largely of his own 
hunches, some of Bergsonian origin. There are many places 
where he does not even see that a prior philosophical problem 
is involved. Thus his survey of the causes of breakdown itself 
breaks down through ignoring the question of what consti- 
tutes a historical cause. Pascal says that if Cleopatra’s nose 
had been an inch longer it would have changed the world’s 
history. Spengler says that different characters might have 
replaced Antony and Cleopatra, different battles might have 
been fought, and the course of historical events superficially 
quite different, but the fundamental relationship of a mori- 
bund Egyptian culture, an aging Classical one and a nascent 
Syrian one would still have been there. This distinction 
between history and chronicle is one of the profoundest of 
Spengler’s insights. The distinction disappears in Toynbee, 
and in consequence he takes us back to the old “practical” 
view of history as a chaotic sequence of lucky and unlucky 
accidents, a roulette game in which a gambler’s luck may hold 
if he figures out a system to beat the laws of chance. 

Both Spengler and Toynbee talk about Marx as though 
he were a second-rate thinker: the Nazi calls him a Jew 
and the English liberal a German Jew. But I suspect that 
Marx is holding the nutcracker that the reader of both 
Toynbee and Spengler wants. New instruments of produc- 
tion change the whole character of a society; and the tech- 
nique for producing new instruments of production at will 
brought in by the Industrial Revolution has changed the 
whole character of history. There is now a completely new 
factor in the situation which cannot be wholly absorbed 
into a dialectic of separate “civilizations,” important as that 
is. The question whether Western civilization will survive 
or collapse is out of date, like the same question about the 
British Empire, for the world is trying to outgrow the whole 
conception of “a” civilization, and has reached a different 
kind of problem altogether. Because the Industrial Revolution 
started in the West, its transformation of the world has 
looked like the expansion of Western society, and in fact has 
partly been that, but something else is also happening. The 
factors which are the same all over the world, such as the 
exploitation of labor, have always been, if not less important, 
at any rate less powerful in history than conflicts of civiliza- 
tions. Now they are more important, and growing in power. 
Toynbee feels that world peace now is essentially a question 
of getting the five surviving civilizations to live together in 
spite of their traditional differences in outlook. But this is 
the old league of sovereign nations again, the balance-of- 
power fallacies revised to rationalize the new setup of national 
“blocs.” The conception of United Civilizations, like the 
ee of United Nations, is pretty, but it isn’t the real 
thing. 

A Study of History is already something of a museum 
piece. Volumes Four to Six were the product of the thirties, 
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that horrible period of impotent democracy and rampant 
fascism, and their general tone of hoping against hope that 
as much as possible of the status quo will “survive” reflects 
what we all felt then. Now we have the atom bomb and 
Russo-American imperialism before us, but some years have 
elapsed in war work since the completion of Volume Six, and 
perhaps a fresh start will bring a fresh energy. The great 
synthesis of Marx and Spengler has yet to be written, but 
so has half of Toynbee’s book. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: I should like to take this opportunity of 
pointing out several misleading statements in an article by 
Edith Fowke entitled “Newfoundland: Tenth Province?” 
in the June issue of The Canadian Forum. 

On page 59 the“assertion is made that “From 1832 to 
1931 Newfoundland was a self-governing Dominion.” This 
remark is entirely too general to be satisfactory from either 
an historical or constitutional point of view. The facts of 
the case are that in 1832 Newfoundland was granted an 
elected representative assembly but that the real control of 
the colony remained in the hands of the appointed governor 
and legislative council. Responsible government, the con- 
stitutional principle under which the executive is responsible 
to the legislature, came into practice in 1854-55, following 
the example of Nova Scotia and Canada. Effective self- 
government i Newfoundland dates, therefore, from the 
middle of thé nineteenth century. 

The author does a great disservice to Newfoundland’s 
educational system in claiming that the island has “no... 
university.” (p. 60). Memorial University College at St. 
John’s has been in existence since 1925 and provides the 
first two years of university work and normal school train- 
ing. It is organized on an undenominational basis and has 
exerted a beneficent influence through the entire school sys- 
tem of the island. D.M. L. Farr, Halifax, N.S. 


[Edith Fowke writes: It is unlikely that the statements 
to which Mr. Farr refers will mislead anyone very seriously. 
It is true that Newfoundland obtained full self-government 
in two stages, but that did not seem sufficiently significant 
to describe in detail when the object was merely to sketch 
in the background. And by Mr. Farr’s own statement, Mem- 
orial University College provides only the first two years 
of university work. The term “university” is usually applied 
only to institutions that give complete courses leading to 
degrees. | 


The Editor: Mr. G. M. A. Grube stated in your issue of 
July 1947, page 78: “Communist pressure is put on Austria, 
where the Communists obtained only 10 per cent of the last 
poular vote.” 

In fact’ the Communists did not obtain even 6 per cent. 
May I quote from Labor Party Year Book 1946-7, edited 
by the Research Department of the Labor Party, Transport 
House, London, page 312 and 313: 

The first free general elections for a National Assembly 
to be held in Austria since 1930 took place on 25 November 
1945; . . . Polling was estimated at about 90 per cent of the 
available electorate... : 

Seats Votes 
People’s Party (Catholic and Conserva- 








tive in character) 85 1,598,474 
Socialists 76 1,428,441 
Communists 4 174,387 








Democrats 5,823 
Fritz Flesch, Detroit, Mich. 
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Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


> GREAT EXPECTATIONS is certainly one of the pleas- 
antest productions it has been our good fortune to see for 
some time. Miss Havisham’s decay has a horror and a 
fascination on the screen which outdistances Dickens in his 
own terms and in his own manner; and the glamor which 
Esteila, as an artificial personality, has for Pip, as a real 
person, is far more convincing. The convict Magwitch is 
overdrawn just as Dickens overdrew him, Wemmick’s Aged 
Parent is exactly right, and Pip himself, presented directly 
in movie terms instead of by the literary device of the flash- 
back which Dickens himself used, is clearer and more of a 
person than ever before, simpler, more engaging, more 
heroic. 

Pip develops, on the whole, very satisfactorily from an 
impressionable child to a promising young snob in the movie; 
it is only after you have read or reread the book that you 
become aware how much was left out. As a screen hero Pip’s 
failures are failures in affection, and his betrayal of Joe is 
shown in terms of a boyish heedlessness and lack of con- 
sideration. His defection is personal and social, a drain on 
Joe’s magnanimity but not on his pocketbook. That is, the 
picture is romantic where Dickens was realistic, and it 
glosses over the kind of dilemma about which Dickens was 
always most explicit and most serious. 

Consider the plot for a moment. Dickens had a lively 
sense of money and its power, and of the moral effect on 
the individual of his financial integrity or lack of it; certainly 
in the novel he intended us to see that Pip’s problem was 
economic as well as social. Pip is a boy of the laboring class 
who wishes, for emotional reasons, to become a gentleman. 
By chance he is provided with the money to attain his end; 
and because he fancies that his benefactor is Miss Havisham, 
a member of the class to which he aspires, he assumes that 
he has succeeded socially as well. Presently it becomes clear 
that his promotion is spurious, because the money comes in 
reality from a convict, who has no social standing at all; 
and Miss Havisham’s favors turn out to be based on amused 
tolerance, not on social acceptance. His sponsor dies, and 
the money and Pip’s pretensions disappear with him. Pip’s 
only honest course is to return to Joe and the forge on 
the marshes. In the novel, this is what he does; penniless 
and ill he goes home; Joe pays off his debts; for a consider- 
able time he continues to live at Joe’s expense like a gentle- 
man, without apparently even making a single horseshoe; 
so far, in Dickens’ opinion, has his moral corruption ad- 
vanced. Finally however Pip is himself again, and devotes 
the next eleven years of his life to becoming first a clerk, 
and then a partner in a prosperous business. The movie, 
however, makes no mention of Pip’s financial obligation to 
Joe, skips the eleven years, and finishes off on a false and 
optimistic note with the apparent change in his social for- 
tune, when Estella becomes available to him emotionally. 
Yet it is clear, following the movie plot, that if he is to 
marry Estella, he must live on her money, a solution faintly 
distasteful even in the twentieth century, and a thoroughly 
discreditable one in the nineteenth. 

Pip made good as a member of Victorian society in the 
novel; there is some debate about the happy ending of his 
love-story. Wilkie Collins is said to have persuaded Dickens 
to allow the book to have a thoroughly happy ending. It 
seems to me that Dickens compromised; he was far too 
aware of the implications, in a social sense, of a marriage 
between the two; and so his final page is deliberately am- 
biguous. The romantic reader can see them wandering off 
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into the sunset together, without considering their practical 
obligations in the future; and the movie chooses this inter- 
pretation. The more pessimistic reader, on the other hand, 
(with the ghostly approval of Dickens himself) can be sure 
that since Estella was always, throughout the story, com- 
pletely honest with Pip, she means exactly what she says 
when she declares that now they are friends, “and will con- 
tinue friends apart.” 

For these and other reasons, therefore, it seems clear that 
in all the less serious, incidental trappings around the core 
of the tale the movies have done nobly by Dickens and the 
novel. They have made his romance romantic, and his senti- 
mentality more palatable to a less obviously romantic and 
sentimental century than his own. Perhaps we should not 
complain that they have also cancelled out or ignored his 
real and serious concern with the ugly grinding of the social 
and economic machinery in which we are all equally 
entangled. 


Hecordings 
Milton Wehon 


& HAVING JUST GIVEN us an outstanding recording of 
Mozart’s last symphony, Victor now releases a new perform- 
ance of his Symphony No. 38 in D (“Prague”) by Vladimir 
Golschman and the St. Louis Symphony. Golschman gives 
a clean-cut, powerful performance, and except for excessive 
bass in the slow introduction, the recording seems well-bal- 
anced and clear. For those who know Beecham’s recording 
on Columbia, Golschman’s may seem inadequate and matter- 
of-fact in the quieter passages, but the sound of the new 
records alone makes the set superior to Walter’s old Victor 
recording which is blurred by an echo. The new perform- 
ance brings out all the detail with admirable clarity, but I 
cannot help missing some of the poignancy in that extra- 
ordinarily moving passage just before the recapitulation. 
Beecham’s recording has the vigor of Golschman’s along with 
a quiet expressiveness which the latter lacks. 

The Violin Concerto of Louis Gruenberg, which Heifetz 
plays with Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony 
on Victor, held my interest only intermittently through its 
eight sides. The work has a sort of folksy brilliance, but its 
mingling of American folk idiom with an overwhelming bur- 
den of glitter and sophistication is not very rewarding. 
Heifetz’ performance is brilliant even for him. 

The last twenty or thirty years has seen more written on 
the importance of “line” in musical composition than any 
other period I can think of. Contrapuntal and melodic writ- 
ing has surely been the dominant ideal, and yet for all this 
theorizing the flow of melody has been neither spontaneous 
nor particularly effective. Constant Lambert has written at 
some length on the exploitation of “synthetic melody” in such 
composers as Stravinsky and Hindemith. One can see from 
Stravinsky’s idealization of Bellini and Tschaikowsky what 
his intentions are without feeling that in this respect, at 
any rate, he lives up to their example. The one composer who 
seems to fit naturally into what is otherwise a more than 
usually self-conscious manifestation of the zeitgeist, is Pro- 
koviev, whose Symphony No. 5 has been recorded by Col- 
umbia with Rodzinzki and the New York Philharmonic. 
This recent work seems to me a highly exciting mixture of 
most of Prokoviev’s virtues with only a few of his faults and 
mannerisms. His remarkable melodic invention shows few 
signs of failing and his orchestration is as clean and vital as 
ever. Performance and recording are both good, although 
the surfaces have the usual Columbia shortcomings, 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


p> FROM THE OUTBREAK of the Second World War to 
1943, and probably for some time after, Germany, contends 
Mr. Shulman,* “had sufficient material strength to have 
enabled her to defeat her immediate enemy . . .” Why did 
she fail to do so, and why was she, in the end, herself de- 
feated? Because of three factors, says Mr. Shulman: Hitler, 
discipline and ignorance, 

The story of Hitler’s capture of complete personal con- 
trol of the German Army begins with seduction: in return 
for its support, he offered it the immediate remilitarization 
of Germany, to be followed by a policy of calculated aggres- 
sion. Not unnaturally, it accepted. Those members of the 
General Staff who attempted to maintain its non-political 
traditions were (as occasion served) broken; in any event, 
there were not many. The next step was due to success. 
Against the cautious advice of his General Staff, Hitler under- 
took his adventures in the Sudetenland and Poland, and 
succeeded. Still against its advice, he invaded Norway, the 
Low Countries, and France, and succeeded. All this success 
convinced the General Staff of Hitler’s military genius, and 
when he took over personal control of the entire Wehrmacht 
neither the General Staff nor any other part of the officer 
corps offered any resistance. Nor did it resist when he began 
to make mistakes; and when at last—his mistakes having 
brought Germany within sight of catastrophe—a group of 
officers did try to regain control of the Army, their nervous- 
ness and inefficiency brought the assassination attempt to 
nothing, and left Hitler even more firmly in control than 
before. 

One of the two causes of the German Army’s failure to 
resist a leadership grown disastrous was discipline. The 
tradition of the German officer corps had always been one 
of unquestioning obedience within the chain of command, 
and this obedience it exacted from its troops. In an authori- 
tarian state, where the government was exacting an equally 
unquestioning obedience from its citizens, this tradition grew 
absolute. Hitler had only to place himself at the head of 
the chain of command to acquire as personal allegiance the 
Army’s military discipline. 

The other cause was ignorance. Shulman believes German 
field commanders in World War II to have been the worst 
informed in the history of modern warfare. They were kept 
ignorant of the state of German arms as a matter of deliber- 
ate policy, so that they would be unable to submit Hitler’s 
conduct of the war to the test of military logic. Their ig- 
norance of the state of Allied arms they shared with Hitler: 
it was caused simply by the failure of German military 
intelligence. 

Thus freed from all restrictions upon his direction of 
Germany’s war, Hitler ensured its loss by a series of wrong 
decisions. Shulman lists seven: the refusal to let von 
Rundstedt risk his armor to finish off the British Army 
at Dunkirk; the abandonment of the planned invasion of 
England in the summer of 1940; the abandonment of the 
planned assault on Gibraltar that November; the failure 
to go after Malta and Cyprus after the capture of Crete; 
the decision to attack Russia; the decision to encourage 
Japan’s entry into the war; and the failure to make the 
Afrika Korps strong enough to capture Suez. 

Now, interesting and suggestive as all this undoubtedly 
is, it is not beyond question. To look first at the “mistakes.” 
Could England have been invaded successfully in 1940? 
Undoubtedly the German forces available on the Continent 
were more than enough to overwhelm the resistance available 
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in Britain, if they could have been brought across the 
Channel. But a waterborne invasion demands three pre- 
requisites: naval supremacy, air supremacy, and assault 
shipping. During the summer of 1940 Germany strove to 
secure the first two, and failed; as for the third, she had not 
even the designs. And was Japan’s precipitation of war in 
the Pacific really as dependent upon Hitler’s will as Hitler 
(and apparently Mr. Shulman) believed? The evidence given 
by the defeated Japanese does not indicate it. And even 
the attack on Russia: was Hitler’s decision wholly volun- 
tary? Hitler, in Mr. Shulman’s own account, did not think 
so; and it is strange that Mr. Shulman neglects the evidence 
of Russia’s great uneasiness at the prospect of Germany’s 
elimination of all resistance and her consequent mastery of 
Europe. 

Further, it is questionable whether Mr. Shulman’s analysis 
really serves his own purposes. He is concerned to prevent 
the Germans from attempting, by placing the blame for 
defeat upon “Hitler’s interference,” to perpetuate the myth 
of the Wehrmacht’s invincibility. But his own analysis 
would appear to permit the inference that it really was Hit- 
ler’s blunders which lost the war. He is further concerned 
to demonstrate “the folly of war as an instrument for the 
settlement of national disputes.” But is he not in danger 
of demonstrating merely the folly of Hitler as a strategist? 
Might it not have served the former of his purposes (as 
well as accuracy) if Mr. Shulman had made adequate allow- 
ance in his analysis for the economic and military strength 
of Germany’s enemies? And thereafter might he not have 
served his second purpose by pointing the lesson that you 
can be sure of winning a war only if you are prepared to 
engage and defeat simultaneously all your enemies, potential 
as well as declared? And the corollary that the logic of power 
makes the potential enemies of a violently expanding state 
more numerous than at first appears? 

Mr. Shulman’s analysis of the causes of Germany’s defeat 
is followed by an account of the operations of the German 
Army on the Western front from D-Day to VE-Day. This 
portion of the book, being factual, and being based upon 
captured documents and the interrogation of senior prisoners 
of war, is less open to question; and it abounds in interest. 
Until the German material here drawn upon is made more 
systematically available, this will remain a necessary source 
for the student of the war. Of special interest is the justifica- 
tion this material furnishes for the strategy of the Allied 
invasion. Readers of Ralph Ingersoll’s Top Secret will 
be interested in the German opinion (not shared by Mr. 
Ingersoll) that the American break-through at St. Lo was 
made possible by the British-Canadian battle for Caen- 
Falaise. E. SrRLUCK 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


TORY RADICAL 


ADAM BECK AND THE ONTARIO HYDRO: W. R. 
Plewman; Ryerson; pp. 497; $5.00. 


Largely owing to the idolatry of certain newspapers, es- 
pecially in Toronto, many Canadians have assumed that the 
idea of “socialized” electricity in Ontario was the brain 
child of a single man—Adam Beck. The truth is that the 
demand for “electricity at cost” had become vocal among 
manufacturers and business men in Toronto and certain 
smaller cities of western Ontario well before the close of 
the century, when hydro-electric development was in its 
infancy and the practicability of transmitting it for any 
great distance from the source still in question. Adam Beck 
did not come into the picture till February, 1903, when the 
movement had reached the stage of a co-operative municipal 
effort to press for action by the Whitney government. 

Beck, a successful manufacturer of 46, mayor of London 
and Conservative member of the Legislature, declared that 
he had come to the meeting in Berlin (now Kitchener) “to 
learn.” But before the proceedings were over, he had as- 
sumed the confident position of leadership which he was 
to retain for twenty-two years, and had exhibited that im- 
perious assertiveness and dynamic impetuosity which were 
to arouse the bitter personal enmity of both foes and friends 
of public ownership during his almost quarter century of 
dominance over the “hydro” movement. 


The initiation of public ownership in the field of electric 
development and transmission elicited organized and ruth- 
less opposition from private interests in both Canada and 
the United States, who saw their profitable strongholds 
threatened. In that prolonged struggle, Ontario Hydro had 
the leadership of a man who loved a fight, who could be 
as ruthless as his opponents, and who had the capacity to 
touch the imagination and win the allegiance of journalists 
and the public to an extent which made them almost too 
tolerant of his domineering ways and sometimes questionable 
methods. 


Mr. Plewman has performed a great service in bringing 
together in a connected story the known facts about the 
inception and development of the Ontario hydro-electric 
system, which in Adam Beck’s lifetime had already become 
the largest and most successful public power undertaking 
in the world. A judicious but not idolatrous admirer of 
Adam Beck, Mr. Plewman, as reporter and later editorial 
writer for the Toronto Star, and as Toronto alderman, was 
in close touch with events during the time when the fate 
of “hydro” hung in the balance. He was on a confidential 
footing for much of that time with the government of the 
day. No one who did not have access to the private meet- 
ings of the hydro commissioners themselves could be expected 
to lay bare the inner drama of a dominating personality, 
determined to have his own way, in conflict with fellow com- 
missioners whose judgment often differed from the chair- 
man’s on important matters of policy. Mr. Plewman had 
touched on some of Adam Beck’s major errors of judgment— 
such as his early willingness to export Ontario power, his 
obstinate prosecution of the grandiose hydro radial scheme 
—but much of the inner struggle to curb the egotistic im- 
petuosity of the “chief” will probably never be recorded, 
since the actors themselves have long since passed from the 
scene. 

But the principal elements in the drama, the long battle 
with private interests bent on destroying the lusty public 
ownership infant, the sniping of ministers and legislators 
against their unwanted child, the investigations and charges, 
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and the amazing episode of “Mr. X” which threatened to 
wreck the hydro experiment on the eve of Adam Beck’s 
last illness—these are set out with admirable particularity 
and fairness by Mr. Plewman. 


His final verdict on the puzzling personality who was the 
heart and soul of “hydro” is interesting. Mr. Plewman feels 
that Adam Beck, the self-made man of rather narrow in. 
terests, who had been thrown on his own resources as a 
youth and “made good” long before he was attracted to 
fields of public service, was motivated, not by love of power 
over others, but by a genuine humanitarian urge to serve 
his fellows. At heart a simple man, whose tastes and im. 
pulses resembled those of an eighteenth century country 
squire, (his love of horses, his private philanthropies), a 
nature characterized by apparently cynical ruthlessness and 
disregard of others’ feelings, but fundamentally shy and 
lonely and intensely sensitive—this is the Adam Beck which 
emerges from Mr. Plewman’s brush strokes. He could have 
been premier of Ontario, or better; but he rejected all honors 
and emoluments (save only knighthood) in the interests of 
his “baby”, the Ontario Hydro. Yet as the dictator of a 
great and growing system, which was bringing increasing 
benefits to thousands of his fellow citizens, and as the master 
by intrigue or cajolery of successive governments, Adam 
Beck wielded a power that many more pretentious dictators 
might have envied. In the midst of exhausting and harassing 
public duties, he carried a weight of personal tragedy and 
worry that would have crushed lesser men. He remained to 
the last the self-centred, arrogant commander, who would 
brook no opposition or criticism even from his most trusted 
friends, including those nearest and dearest to him. 


The best that can be said for Adam Beck is that his errors 
of judgment—and they were many—have been wiped out 
by the triumph which he won for the principle of public 
ownership in the electric power field, and the success of 
the great and beneficent experiment which has brought a 
lightening of toil to thousands of humble people, and which 
forms his monument. Carlton McNaught. 


A SHREWD DICTATOR 


REPORT FROM SPAIN: Emmet John Hughes; Oxford 
(Holt); pp. 323; $3.75. 

This is an excellent book, which I heartily recommend 
to anyone who wishes to understand the Franco regime. 
The author was press attaché to the American embassy in 
Madrid from 1942 to 1946, and therefore had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with his subject. His picture 
of the Spanish dictatorship is objective, well documented, 
and completely damning. Briefly he describes the dictator 
himself, trained in Morocco where “government meant war 
upon the governed,” a man of no understanding but con- 
siderable political shrewdness; “on the ward or precinct 
level of politics in a big American city, he would be a 
shining success.” He then goes on to the three pillars of the 
regime: the army, the Falangist party, and the Spanish 
Church, and the skill with which Franco has managed them 
and balanced them against one another. 


The Spanish army, the guardian of an empire that has 
disappeared, far too large for its duties, except as the pro- 
tector of unpopular governments and eating up a tremen- 
dous part of the budget, guards the rights of private property, 
and “the bigger the property the bigger the right.” The 
Falange, the only official party in Spain, is here shown 
against its devious historical background, with Franco as 
its head, in an excellent position to put the party in its 
place when troublesome. Nor has the author, himself a 
Catholic, any illusions as to the part which the Church in 
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Spain has played for the last two generations, its complete 
lack of any social program, its conduct in politics essentially 
indistinguishable from that of the army. 


We are given specific examples of the rigidity of censor- 
ship and control of opinion and the brutality of the security 
police, very twin of the Gestapo except that it is not so 
efficient, and a revealing analysis of the opposition forces: 
the ineffective monarchists of the right and, on the left, the 
various groups which have now joined in one organization, 
including the communists. 


Of special interest is the chapter on the complex relation- 
ships between Spain and the democracies during the war; 
the gradual concessions after 1942, when, for all his sym- 
pathy for the Nazis and Fascists, Franco found it necessary 
to play a game of “double appeasement.” Especially dra- 
matic is the scene on November 8, 1942, when the Allies 
invaded North Africa and the attitude of Spain was of 
vital importance. Mr. Hughes maintains that our policy 
toward Spain should recognize three main characteristics of 
the people at the present time, the weariness left from the 
terrible civil war, their profound catholicism (which does 
not prevent their being largely anti-clerical), and their 
nationalism which would make them quick to resent any 
foreign dictation. He insists that we should attack the Franco 
dictatorship for what it is now rather than for its origins in 
1936, and thus isolate the regime from some who may have 
given support in the civil war. He strongly condemns the 
‘non-intervention’ policy of the thirties, but believes that dur- 
ing the war the democracies followed the only possible course. 
He is equally certain, however, that our present policy 
towards Spain is foolish and illogical, and outlines a clear 
plan of increasing pressure, political and economic, which 
he thinks could be successful. He does not advocate the 
recognition of the government in exile. 


A brief review can not do justice to the thorough, logical, 
vivid and informative nature of this book which gives one 
avery real insight into the nature of the Spanish issue, the 
data on which a solution of the present impasse must be 
based, as well as concrete proposals for such a solution. 

G. M. A. Grube. 


THE U.S. INDIANS 
AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION — Govern- 
ment Schools and Economic Progress: Evelyn C. Adams; 
King’s Crown Press; pp. 122; $3.00. 


An interesting introduction by John Collier of the U.S. 
Indian Service describes this book as “a carefully factual, a 
perceptive, and a devoted beginning” in the study of Indian 
education. This is precisely what it is. The first four chap- 
ters give the history of various American enterprises in 
the economic and cultural subjugation of the native popula- 
tion: the colonial period with Spanish, French, and English 
techniques varying somewhat, the second period of the cha- 
otic miseries of migrations and army rule over the reserves, 
and the third period, of full federal responsibility through 
an Indian office in the Department of the Interior (formerly 
inthe Department of War). Just after World War I, Miss 
Adams suggests, Indian affairs were at their lowest ebb in 
the U.S. (About twenty-five years later, after World War 
II, the Canadian Indians are at what one trusts is the bottom 
for them; if, as a result of the Royal Commission, Parlia- 
ment passes a new Indian Act as good as the U.S. Act of 
1934, there may be hope.) In 1921 the Indian was suffering 
from land losses and deprivation of hunting and fishing 
tights that put him below subsistence level, and efforts either 
to eradicate homemade Indian culture or to introduce other 
tin-canned imported varieties bad met with almost uniform 
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ill-success. Then came the Indian Act of 1934—the hub 
of Indian policy today in the U.S. 

The sixth chapter is a summary of achievements under 
the Act, and an account of improvements and changes in 
the last decade. The sum total of the results of the twofold 
attempt (a) to help the Indian to educate himself for the 
kind of life he wishes to live, (b) to advise and subsidize 
him in his reorganization of his economy, in order to help 
him to use the best of both the tribal co-operative community 
and technological advances of American industry, is pretty 
clearly added up in such figures as these: From 1935 to 
1940, the number of Indian students in the field of agri- 
culture trebled; in 1942 less than 10 per cent of eligible 
children in Alaska were not enrolled in some sort of school; 
in 1932, Indian income from all livestock and livestock 
products was just under one million, three hundred thousand, 
in 1944, over fifteen million. 

Miss Adams’ plea is for a continuation by Congress of 
subsidies to implement the Indian Act. That such important, 
successful, and morally obligatory work could ever be in 
question, especially when the cost, relative to the number 
of persons affected, is not high, is a fact that makes one 
wonder whether western culture, with its emphasis on com- 
petition, does not positively unfit us to be educators and 
advisers to any primitive peoples. Especially to peoples 
with an ancient culture on a co-operative tribal pattern. 
The Indian indubitably requires a planned economy—his 
own plan, for his own—and very directly, for his country’s 
—betterment. And he needs education enough to achieve 
it. Does the Canadian Indian population, now increasing, 
have to wait till we get a government at Ottawa willing to 
make the effort and take the horrible risk of possible success? 


Kathleen Coburn. 


ITALIAN VILLAGE 


CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI: Carlo Levi; Oxford; 
pp. 268; $3.25. 


The South of Italy has long been known to tourists as 
a land of brigands, poverty, and excessive heat. Although 
the brigands may have declined somewhat in prestige during 
this century, lured perhaps to those American centres which 
felt the need of their peculiar talents, the poverty and the 
uncompromising climate have remained. Into this stark 
area, with its forbidding mountains and its wretched vil- 
lages, came Dr. Carlo Levi of Turin, banished thither in 
1935 for his opposition to the Abyssinian Campaign, then 
about to begin. On Levi, physician, philosopher, and artist, 
was thus imposed an existence which might well have been 
the despair of other men of similar parts. However, deter- 
mined to make the best of the situation, the exile set out with 
palette and brush to capture the more interesting features 
of this land and its people; in addition, he lent a helping 
hand wherever medical aid was required, although his ser- 
vices in this capacity were somewhat restricted by the petty 
and officious interference of his village custodians. 


Levi is as skillful with his pen as with his brush in assist- 
ing one to experience with him the atmosphere of this remote 
community. 


Gagliano, a village of the Province of Lucania, lies not 
far from the Gulf of Taranto, and is situated, needless to 
say, on a mountain-top. In this forsaken region the life 
of the peasantry has continued unchanged since the days of 
the Roman Empire. 


The amenities of civilization have never succeeded in 
penetrating the uninviting mountains in company with the 
tax-collector. As a result, the peasants have the saying 
that “Christ stopped at Eboli,” that is, all that Christian 
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civilization is supposed to stand for has been denied to 
them. 


Dr. Levi’s account of his days among these peasant folk 
offers a bountiful supply of colorful narrative. In a village 
alive with flies, goats, and children, but otherwise devoid of 
incident capable of attracting the average writer, Levi has 
probed gently but surely beneath the monotonous surface, 
and has unearthed the feuds, the superstitions, and the 
idiosyncrasies of the peasants, and has recorded them in 
a vigorous and fascinating narrative. 


Toward the end of the book, Dr. Levi allows himself 
a short but enlightening commentary on the problem of the 
relationship between the state and the peasant; the gap 
between the two, and the sacrifice of the latter to “middle- 
class tyrants,” he holds to be the basic difficulty in finding 
an efficient system of government today. Where the Com- 
munist Silone, in his novel, Bread and Wine, urges the 
achievement of a peasant-sanctioned government, which 
would mean for the peasantry submission to a new species of 
centralized control (presumably to include Silone), Levi 
finds a solution of the problem in a thorough-going auton- 
omy. He shows a respect for the independence of the in- 
dividual, and it is between the opinions of such men as he, 
and of those who would demand the submission of that 
independence to the State in return for whatever benefits 
the communist system might offer, that Italy vacillates today. 

G. J. Wood. 
LANNY BUDD 
PRESIDENTIAL MISSION: Upton Sinclair; Macmillan; 
pp. 641; $4.00. 

The world, spinning down the ringing grooves of change, 
has caught up with Lanny Budd, run over him and left him 
quite flat. During the war years he performed an excellent 
service by co-ordinating events, motives and races into an 
educative and digestible mass for popular consumption. 
Literally millions of readers, including Bernard Shaw, liked 
to absorb contemporary history in this way. But either the 
author’s inventiveness has failed, or the opening of the war- 
closed countries, with the ensuing flood of information, how- 
ever garbled, has outdated all that he has to say. With the 
disastrous death of Franklin Roosevelt fresh in our minds, 
Lanny’s imaginary conversations with “the Governor” are 
discordant and unreal. 

On his Presidential Mission to North Africa in prepara- 
tion for the invasion, Lanny has, concealed on his person, a 
passport from F.D.R., and a note which he has obtained from 
Hess in England to present to Hitler. When his plane is 
shot down in the desert and he is approached by Germans, he 
promptly digests the Roosevelt document. But his talks 
with Hitler are unconvincing to a ghastly degree in view 
of the reader’s knowledge of the collapse of that regime. 
Even his approaches to the occult fail him; his mediums, 
including his latest wife Laurel, babbling incoherently. As 
for the tale of Laurel and the coming of their baby, the 
episode might have been lifted from the Ladies Home Journal 
and includes everything but the layette. 

Upton Sinclair can do better than this, and now is the 
time to give Lanny Budd a definite funeral and turn back 
to the world of reality. However this, the eighth in his war 
series, is being read. It has managed to keep a toehold as 
last in the list of Most Read Fiction in the United States. 

Eleanor McNaught. 


MAGIC AND MYTH OF THE MOVIES: Parker Tyler; 
Oxford; pp. 281; $4.25. 

Mr. Tyler has more ideas and theories about the movies 

than any other American currently writing; unfortunately 
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most of them sound as if they had occurred to him, and he 
had jotted them down, in that state of subjective and 
wholly illusory clarity most of us achieve just before we 
fall asleep. He regards all Hollywood movies neither a; 
entertainment nor as art, but as a new kind of American 
folklore in which the old primitive human myths are work. 
ing themselves out, chock-full of Freudian and largely 
sexual symbolism. Analysis of this sort demands a well. 
balanced, unprejudiced and cautious mind, which Mr. Tyle 
emphatically has not. 


Consequently Arsenic and Old Lace, for example, is dis- 
cussed not as comedy, in critical terms, but psychologically, 
as a serious fable of the adventures of a sexual incompe. 
tent. In the same terms he accounts for Sinatra’s appeal 
and for the pattern of war films and domestic crime pic. 
tures. If we complain that his explanations are preposterous, 
he counters by saying that our own psychological repres- 
sions prevent us from seeing the truth, thus with one anarchic 
stroke destroying all basis for critical discussion. In addi- 
tion to his highly individualistic interpretation of cinema, he 
has also evolved a peculiar, specialized language of his own 
which bears only a haunting resemblance to English, 
that the entire book reads like a message from a hashish 
dream, still to be translated. It seems hardly worth the effort, 


D. Mosdell. 


ESSAYS ON ANTISEMITISM: Koppel S. Pinson, Editor; 
Conference on Jewish Relations, 1946 (Jewish Social 
Studies Publications No. 2); pp. 269; $3.25. 


Antisemitism has many forms and appears in many places 
in society. To be a Jew it is not necessary to belong toa 
particular religious group, for amongst religious Jews there 
are Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform or Liberal. There 
are Jews who are Agnostics, Atheists and even Unitarians 
and Christian Scientists. There are Jews who are Zionists 
and Jews who are anti-Zionists. There are Jewish Con- 
munists, Jewish Socialists, Jewish Liberals and Conserva- 
tives and alas! there are also Jewish Fascists. So it would 
seem that the only common denominator to all Jews is anti- 
semitism. 


This collection of essays, giving the historic, economic 
and psychological background of the movement, is not very 
pleasant reading. It will bring tears to the Jewish eye 
because of the tragic stories it contains and it should caus 
the sincere Christian to weep for the crimes committed in 
the name of his faith. It should be in the hands of every 
Christian minister and should be read by every educator, 
social worker and statesman, to say nothing of the general 
public. Mark G. Cohen. 


RODERICK HUDSON: Henry James; John Lehmam 
Ltd.; pp. 334; $3.00. 


The revival of Henry James and the reissue of his works 
proceed apace, and we may confidently look forward to 4 
time when it will be possible to buy a copy of The Golden 
Bowl or The Wings of a Dove. Roderick Hudson is James 
first important novel, and is pure James for all its indebted- 
ness in theme to Hawthorne’s Marble Faun (a novel which 
must have haunted James all his life, as he refers to it 
The Sense of the Past), and in style to Howells. The readet 
unacquainted with James could not do better than start i 
with this witty and incisive story, which offers a sheer read: 
ing pleasure that is hard to beat. It has none of the features 
that so often put the common reader off the later books: 
the haywire syntax, the pansyish mannerisms (“she wondet- 
fully observed,” and the like), the smothering of definite 
periods under stuttering parentheses, and the almost cubist 
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analytical perspective which obliterates all the usual dis- 
tinctions between the significant and the trivial. As in the 
later Portrait of a Lady, the setting is Europe and the 
characters American expatriates in varying degrees of dis- 
guise, and the subject is a kind of overture to James’ work, 
with most of his later motifs formulated in it. N.F. 


THE INNOCENT EYE: Herbert Read; Oxford; pp. 268; 
$4.00. 


Autobiography is, like blank verse, very easy to write 
and very hard to write well. Mr. Read writes well, especially 
in the early part of his reminiscence, which reads at times 
like a prose version of Wordsworth’s Prelude. This is 
natural for a critic who strives to be, in contrast to T. S. 
Eliot, anarchist in politics, romantic in literature and ag- 
nostic in religion. He is perhaps an anarchist only in the 
sense in which we are all anarchists, wanting the society 
that interferes least with individual freedom. Romanticism 
he defines as belief “in the immediacy of expression, in the 
automatism of inspiration, in the creative nature of even 
poetic evolution,” which has made him among other things 
a spokesman of surrealism. His religious position is cloudier, 
and I think confused by Kierkegaard’s statement of the reli- 
gious and esthetic positions as an “either-or” dilemma. I 
shouid say at a venture that further examination of the 
Taoism he refers to would reveal something more interesting 
than agnosticism. But any autobiography is apt to sound 
pretty tentative unless its author is much nearer to being 
dead than Mr. Read is. 


HORIZON IS CALLING: Taro Yashima; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 276; $4.25. 


Both the subject matter and the technique of this book 
are interesting. It is the first-person story of a young Japan- 
ese resistance painter and his family, and it is told largely 
in pictures. Each page carries one sketch, with two or three 
lines of narrative below it in both English and Japanese. 

The book begins in the winter of 1935-6 when Yashima 
and his wife had just been released after a term of imprison- 
ment for anti-fascist activities. It describes their life with 
their young son, and their impressions of the people they 
met in the city and the country during the early years of 
Japan’s “Holy War.” It ends with their decision to escape 
from Japan to the broader horizon of America. The simple 
sketches convey very effectively the contrast between the 
wholesome family life of the Yashimas and the ever-darken- 
ing shadow of dictatorship in the Japanese society. It is 
not only a beautiful but also a revealing book. 

Edith Fowke. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA WORLD’S CHILD- 
REN SERIES: Musson (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Press) 12 vols. 40 pp. each; 65c. 


This is a series of 12 booklets on children’s activities in 
other lands. Each booklet in the series is composed of excel- 
lent life photographs related to one another by a simple 
story, dealing with the day-to-day life of children of one 
race. Care has been taken to draw the attention of the 
reader to the universal likes and dislikes of childhood. The 
series includes studies of Mexican, Eskimo, Indian, French- 
Canadian, Dutch, Swiss, Brazilian, Japanese, English, 
African and Hawaiian children. The doctrine of race 
equality is implicit in the writing and the selection of pic- 
tures, but is handled with a subtlety which is both refresh- 
ing and effective. No home which can afford it should be 
without these booklets and it seems to the reviewer that 
they should be considered a must in every school me 
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HOME GUIDANCE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN: Grace 
Langdon; Longmans, Green (John Day); pp. 357; 


$4.75. 


The original edition of this book was awarded the Parents’ 
Magazine medal as the best book of the year for parents. 
It has since been revised and improved. It is divided into 
nine basic topics: The Prenatal Period; The first Twelve or 
Fifteen Months; Eating; Toileting; Sleeping; Play; Living 
with other People; School Days; Summary. The informa- 
tion is presented in easy non-technical fashion and is well 
within the grasp of any mother’s reading capacity. The 
Book is well indexed for reference for any mother who has 
time to consult it in any one of the many crises which arise 
in day-to-day family life. This is a good book to have in 
the home library if you are a parent who has time : i 


POINTERS FOR PARENTS: Reinhard V. Lozier, M.D.; 
Longmans, Green (Lippincott); pp. 141; $275. 


The jacket description sums up the contents in the follow- 
ing words: “The ABC’s of parenthood, from arrival of a 
baby to adolescence, in crisp, simple directions and illustra- 
tions which can be consulted quickly.” If you stop to think 
about the range of the material and the length of the book 
(141 pages including the index) the word “crisp” is well- 
chosen. The book is too sketchy to be very helpful to 
parents in solving their problems. As a sole book on child 
training in a home it would be useless; as one of a group of 
books on the subject it probably would not be consulted 
very often except for the very excellent chapter on teeth and 
the amusing and plentiful illustrations which appear 
throughout. K.M. 


GO TO SLEEP, WORLD: Raymond Souster; Ryerson; pp. 
59; $2.00. 


There is a genuine poetic gift in this volume, but it is one 
which does not show to best advantage in a collection. The 
poet is describing in the main four ideas—death, sleep, love, 
and loneliness: but while he approaches these from appar- 
ently differing angles, all the poems end in the same focus, 
which tends to a certain monotony. It may be because most 
of the poems are static, a subject being elaborated rather 
than developed; and it may also, though to a far lesser 
degree, be a result of a rather blatant localization, of interest 
surely only to a Torontonian. Mr. Souster does not appar- 
ently have the gift of applying names either with a discrete 
universality or a harmonious inevitability, and the repeated 
catalogue of streets narrows the scope of poems which are 
not intrinsically strong enough to bear such limitations. 


This, while certainly unfair to such poems as “The Penny 
Flute,” “Reserve,” and “Rainy Evening Downtown,” ‘is the 
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total impression the book is apt to leave: and that is not 
enough for some fifty poems. The verse form, with one or 
two exceptions, is loose and informally chatty, and all too 
frequently the poems seem more like notebook sketches in 
rhythm than valid poetry: they need to be sharpened before 
they can attain significance. Some, however, are highly effec- 
tive, such as “It is Becoming Grey Now,” one of the better 
brief and climactic efforts which show the technique at its 
best. 


The vocabulary is frequently romantically commonplace, 
as when the beloved is compared to “a deer at rest in some 
sleepy woodland”; or when the poet remarks, “I was drunk 
with a new wine” (love, that is); or when he observes the 
“Sun . . . with its healing.” He is better dealing with his 
recurrent ‘images of bird, rain, and nest, when he is able to 
rise to an occasional poetic height of some worth; and in a 
poem such as “Durocher Street,” or “Print of the Sandpiper,” 
there is a fine suggestiveness. 


One’s final impression is that Mr. Souster will ultimately 
have something fairly important to say, but that as yet he 
is not quite sure what it is, or how he should say it. 

M.RG. 


IBSEN THE NORWEGIAN—A Revaluation: M. C. Brad- 
brook; Oxford (Chatto and Windus); pp. 150; $3.00. 


Ibsen badly needs a “revaluation,” for he has been some- 
what neglected of late in comparison with such contempor- 
aries aS Nietzsche and Dostoievsky, not obviously greater 
writers. The neglect is all the more curious in view of the 
current rage for Kierkegaard, who deeply influenced Ibsen, 
and who is now so fashionable among the sort of people he 
spent his life denouncing. Miss Bradbrook thinks that Ibsen 
was unfortunate in being launched outside Norway by read- 
ers who cared little for poetry and a great deal for “ad- 
vanced” ideas. Hence a few manipulated experiments like 
Ghosts got far too much attention, and when the advanced 
ideas dated, so did Ibsen. She has tried to achieve a better 
perspective by treating Ibsen as a symbolic poet whose 
imagination was essentially conditioned by the language 
and environment of his own country. She complains that 
the existing English translations of Ibsen, though faithful, 
are insensitive, especially where the original is in verse. 
Her study is, if somewhat slight, very readable, and she 
gives many useful hints about the references in the plays 
which demand a knowledge of Norway. N.F. 


The Canadian Fo 


A WHIP FOR TIME: Elizabeth Harrison; Macmilla 
pp. 28; $1.50. ; 


This is a most uneven collection of verse, ranging from 
the highly effective to the disappointingly trite, and occa 
sionally combining both aspects in one poem. To grow 
all adverse comments together: the images are frequently 
commonplace (“sky’s. inverted cup”; “green ramparts of 
hills”) ‘and the author is too often satisfied with words 
which by long association can now evoke no particular 
image. She does not seem entirely at home in verse, usir 
inversions (“laughter low”) for the sake of rhyme wh ic 
might have been avoided; her stresses once or twice fal 
unmusically; and there is sometimes a derivative echo, 8 
in “Spring Offensive.” 

These faults are to a certain extent balanced however by 
some very excellent linés, such as occur at the end of “Bridal: 
Bed”: 4 

Moveless upon the marriage-bed of grief 
Ravished she lay, in fearful festival 
Possessed, and would not answer to our call. 


and in “The Empty Shell,” where she describes 


A tiptoe stranger waits and peers where sun— 
Illumined dust its bright rectangle measures. 


And there are some notable phrases, as when she speaks of 
the “dark precision” of a flight of swallows. ‘a 

These are passages worth finding: and it is a pity then 
do not occur more frequently. M.RG. — 


BACK: Henry Green; Oxford (The Hogarth Press); pp. 
208; $2.25. q 
A young man with a wooden leg that did not fit, search- 
ing for a tomb, finds a wife. The study of psycho-neurosis 
in a war veteran suddenly plunged amidst old associates” 
is convincing. But the account of the therapy py . 
hearty extrovert civilians is slack. H.M.M. — 
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